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Managing  Editor's  Message 


Issues  of  the  Keynoter  have  a  life  of  their  own.  This  issue  was  planned  to  have  a  lead  article  on 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  interviews  with  Gene  McCarthy  and  Shirley  Chisholm,  none  of  which 
ended  up  in  this  issue.  Articles  are  a  combination  of  pictures  and  text.  The  Keynoter  places  an  equal 
emphasis  on  each,  though  frequently  with  a  bias  towards  the  illustrations.  With  these  articles,  the 
appropriate  quality  graphics  have  been  slower  to  complete  than  expected,  while  other  articles  fell 
into  place  more  quickly.  Rockefeller,  McCarthy  and  Chisholm  collectors,  don't  despair;  the  articles 
will  appear  soon. 

Main  of  you  commented  favorably  on  Mike  Kelly's  journal,  Campaign  88  —  and  one  member 
didn't.  The  Keynoter  is  pleased  to  publish  the  second  half  of  Mike's  journal  in  this  issue.  While  I  am 
aware  of  a  number  of  APIC  members  who  have  been  national  convention  delegates,  and  some  who 
have  run  for  office,  I  am  unaware  of  any  previous  member  who  has  been  elected  as  a  Presidential 
Elector.  In  this  issue,  Mike  relates  his  experiences  as  one  of  those  few  people  who  actually  cast  a 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  section  called  Items  of  Interest,  the  Keynoter  tries  to  picture  rare  and  unusual  items.  In  the  past 
few  years,  most  of  these  unknown  items  have  first  appeared  in  auctions,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  them  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  our  member/ auctioneers.  In  this  issue,  the  Keynoter  is 
pleased  to  picture  several  items  from  the  recent  Tom  French  auction  and  four  door  hangers  from  an 
upcoming  David  Frent  auction.  John  Gingerich  continues  to  be  a  mainstay  for  unusual  items  of 
interest,  this  time  providing  a  picture  of  a  previously  unknown  FDR  jugate  license  plate.  Without 
the  cooperation  of  active  members  like  Tom,  David  and  John,  the  Keynoter  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  our  membership  in  this  important  area.  The  Keynoter  encourages  other 
members  to  send  a  picture  —  or  a  clear  Xerox  reproduction  —  of  scarce  items  to  me  for  inclusion  in 
future  issues. 

See  you  in  Milwaukee! 


APIC  News  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  with  the  list  of  new  officers,  amendments  to  the  by-laws,  and 
other  "of  record"  information.  In  the  meantime,  for  current  news  and  the  schedule  of  events,  read  the 
APIC  Newsletter  in  the  Political  Bandwagon. 
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IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

If  current  plans  succeed,  the  Fall  and  Winter  issues  of  the  Keynoter 
will  contain  some  fascinating  surprises,  as  well  as  the  long-awaited 
articles  on  Rockefeller,  McCarthy  and  Chisholm.  Watch  your 
mailboxes! 
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"BACK  MAC" 

The  MacArthur  for  President  Movements 

By  John  Pendergrass 


General  Douglas  MacArthur,  one  of  America's  most 
controversial  heroes,  was  a  three-time  presidential  hope- 
ful. Although  he  never  formally  announced  for  the  office 
and  never  publicly  campaigned,  MacArthur  hoped  to  be 
the  choice  of  a  deadlocked  Republican  convention  in  1944, 
1948,  and  1952.  Throughout  his  illustrious  career,  the 
General  was  not  only  willing  to  be  drafted,  he  encouraged, 
assisted  and  coordinated  efforts  by  his  supporters  to 
promote  his  candidacy. 

In  the  end,  MacArthur's  attempts  to  gain  the  nomina- 
tion failed  for  several  reasons.  Foremost  was  the  fact  that 
the  General  was  never  a  declared  candidate  for  the  office. 
In  1948,  during  his  most  serious  bid  for  the  presidency, 
MacArthur  announced  that  he  would  accept  a  draft,  but 
this  was  as  close  as  he  would  come  to  publicly  seeking  the 
nomination. 

Not  only  was  he  not  a  formal  candidate,  MacArthur 
operated  in  distant  lands,  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  politics.  From  1939  until  1951,  the  General 
never  set  foot  in  the  continental  United  States.  The  closest 
he  came  was  a  meeting  with  President  Roosevelt  in 
Honolulu  in  1944.  Public  opinion  polls  consistently  gave 
MacArthur  high  ratings  as  a  military  leader,  but  he 
usually  received  low  marks  as  a  potential  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  The  distinction  was  sometimes  lost  on  the 
General  and  his  supporters. 

MacArthur's  key  political  advisers  came  from  a  narrow 
segment  of  the  Republican  party.  They  represented  the 
midwestern,  conservative,  neo-isolationist  wing  of  the 
GOP  and  most  felt  the  General  was  their  great  hope  in  the 
fight  against  FDR  and  his  New  Deal  legacy.  While 
wealthy  and  influential,  the  supporters  lacked  a  formal, 
effective  political  organization.  They  also  had  little 
control  of  the  many  fringe  groups  that  sprang  up  across 
the  country  supporting  MacArthur  for  President.  Just  as 
importantly,  all  of  MacArthur's  quests  for  the  nomination 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  money.  While  his  opponents  had 
well-oiled  campaign  machines,  the  General  was  a 
political  novice. 

The  efforts  to  promote  MacArthur  for  the  presidency 
were  so  unsuccessful  that  in  later  years  the  General  would 
deny  ever  having  had  any  interest  in  the  office. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  born  in  1880  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  His  father,  Arthur,  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  at  the  Battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge  in  the  Civil  War  and  later  became  one  of  the  Army's 
leading  generals.  Douglas  graduated  at  the  top  of  his  class 
from  West  Point  in  1903  and  distinguished  himself  as 
(  hief  of  staff  of  the  famous  Rainbow  Division  in  World 


War  I.  He  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  and  in  1930  became  the  youngest  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  in  history. 

MacArthur  began  serving  as  military  adviser  to  the 
Phillipine  government  in  1935  and  helped  to  organize  the 
Phillipine  armed  forces.  Following  the  Japanese  attack  on 
the  islands  in  December,  1941,  the  General  withdrew  his 
troops  to  the  Bataan  Peninsula.  After  four  months  of 
fighting,  MacArthur,  on  orders  from  Roosevelt,  escaped 
under  the  cover  of  night  in  a  U.S.  Navy  torpedo  boat  and 
was  flown  to  Australia,  promising  his  troops,  "I  shall 
return." 

The  General  then  began  an  offensive  against  the 
Japanese  that  kept  his  name  constantly  before  the  public. 
He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  became  World 
War  II's  first  and  foremost  military  hero.  Although  many 
of  Eisenhower's  subordinates  in  the  European  theater, 
such  as  Bradley,  Patton,  and  Hodges,  would  rise  to  fame, 
this  was  not  the  case  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Here  the 
spotlight  shone  on  MacArthur  alone.  His  public  relations 
staff  imposed  strict  censorship  on  all  news  reports.  The 
General  was  given  full  credit  for  all  Allied  successes; 
anything  critical  was  deleted.  At  home,  there  was  a  natural 
speculation  about  MacArthur's  political  ambitions.  Many 
wanted  the  country's  leading  soldier  to  become 
commander-in-chief. 

One  of  Douglas  MacArthur's  earliest  supporters  for  the 
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presidency  was  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan. 
Starting  in  1943,  Vandenberg  publicly  praised  MacArthur 
and  helped  recruit  other  GOP  figures  to  back  his  nomina- 
tion. Many  of  these  supporters  were  members  of  the 
Republican  old  guard  and  had  been  neutralists  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  all  agreed  with  MacArthur's  conten- 
tion that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  winning  the  war  in 
the  Pacific,  rather  than  FDR's  "Europe  First"  policy. 

Robert  E.  Wood,  the  chairman  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  the 
former  head  of  the  isolationist  America  First  Committee, 
was  the  key  financial  backer.  Newspaper  publishers 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Roy  Howard,  Frank  Gannett, 
and  Colonel  Robert  McCormick  worked  diligently  to 
promote  a  MacArthur  boom  in  1944.  The  General's 
supporters  all  realized  that  nominating  their  candidate 
would  be  difficult.  MacArthur,  on  active  duty,  could  not 
campaign  for  the  office.  He  would  have  to  concentrate  on 
winning  the  war  and  be  available  if  a  deadlock  occurred 
between  Thomas  Dewey  and  Wendell  Wilkie,  the  leading 
contenders. 

MacArthur  was  more  than  willing  to  be  wooed.  Shortly 
after  Vandenberg  began  his  efforts  on  the  General's  behalf, 
MacArthur  wrote  the  Senator,  "I  want  you  to  know  the 
absolute  confidence  I  would  feel  in  your  experienced  and 
wise  mentorship."  Throughout  1943  and  1944,  several  of 
MacArthur's  aides  served  as  liaisons  between  Vandenberg's 
group  and  their  boss. 

Across  the  United  States,  various  MacArthur  for 
President  organizations  were  formed.  Most  of  these  were 
independent  and  subject  to  no  control  from  the 
Vandenberg  forces.  In  several  cases,  the  leadership  of  these 
clubs  came  from  the  far  right.  As  one  newsman  noted,  "It 


may  not  be  his  fault  but  it  is  surely  his  misfortune  that  the 
worst  elements  on  the  political  Right,  including  its  most 
blatant  lunatic  fringes,  are  whooping  it  up  for 
MacArthur." 

Supporters  gained  enough  signatures  to  have  the 
General's  name  placed  on  the  primary  ballot  in  Wisconsin 
and  in  Illinois.  Wood  wrote  MacArthur  advising  him  not 
to  run  in  Illinois  and  enclosing  a  certificate  of  withdrawal 
for  the  General  to  sign  and  return.  MacArthur  refused  to 
sign  the  certificate. 

The  Wisconsin  primary  on  April  4  was  first  and  most 
important  to  MacArthur's  candidacy.  The  General  needed 
a  victory  to  establish  credibility.  Although  Dewey  and 
Wilkie  were  actively  campaigning  while  MacArthur  was 
at  work  in  the  Pacific,  MacArthur's  supporters  hoped  the 
General's  "native  son"  status  would  help  him  carry  the 
state.  MacArthur,  who  claimed  Milwaukee  as  his  resi- 
dence, had  briefly  attended  high  school  there  and  was 
appointed  to  West  Point  from  Wisconsin's  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  The  primary  results  were  disap- 
pointing; Dewey  scored  a  major  victory,  gaining  15  of  the 
24  delegates.  Harold  Stassen  was  second  and  MacArthur 
third.  Wilkie  received  no  delegates  and  withdrew  from  the 
race  a  few  days  later.  The  General  did  win  the  Illinois 
presidential  preference  primary  a  week  later,  but  the 
victory  was  hollow  since  no  other  major  Republican 
contender  had  entered. 

Following  the  poor  showing  in  Wisconsin,  the  percep- 
tive Vandenberg  realized  that  MacArthur's  chances  for  the 
nomination  were  very  poor.  However,  some  of  the 
General's  other  supporters  were  still  hopeful.  Their 
candidate  was  still  a  genuine  hero  and  each  day  the 
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newspapers  carried  stories  of  Allied  successes  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Few  Americans  were  as  admired  in 
1944  as  was  Douglas  MacArthur. 

On  April  14,  MacArthur's  candidacy  lost  all  steam  when 
Congressman  Albert  L.  Miller  of  Nebraska,  a  MacArthur 
supporter,  released  to  the  press  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  himself  and  the  General.  In  these  letters, 
MacArthur  endorsed  many  of  Miller's  harsh  criticisms  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  For  instance,  Miller  wrote, 
"Unless  this  New  Deal  can  be  stopped,  our  American  way 
of  life  is  forever  doomed."  MacArthur  replied,  "I  do 
unreservedly  agree  with  the  complete  wisdom  and  states- 
manship of  your  comments."  The  General  also  noted  that 
he  was  deeply  troubled  by  "the  sinister  drama  of  our 
present  chaos  and  confusion."  In  another  letter,  Miller 
wrote  on  the  need  to  "destroy  this  monstrosity  which  is 
engulfing  the  nation  and  destroying  free  enterprise  and 
every  right  of  the  individual."  MacArthur  thanked  Miller 
for  his  "scholarly  letter,"  noting  that  "your  description  of 
( onditions  in  the  United  States  is  a  sober  one  indeed  and  is 
c  alculated  to  arouse  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
true  patriot." 

As  Vandenberg  later  noted,  Miller's  release  of  his 
correspondence  with  MacArthur  was  a  "tragic  mistake" 
and  a  "magnificent  boner."  The  General,  trying  to  undo 
the  damage,  noted  that  the  letters  were  "never  intended  for 
publication"  and  were  "not  politically  inspired."  On 
April  30,  MacArthur  gently  withdrew,  issuing  a  statement 
that  "I  request  that  no  action  be  taken  that  would  link  my 
name  in  any  way  with  the  nomination.  I  do  not  covet  it  nor 
would  I  accept  it." 

MacArthur's  awkward  stab  at  politics  by  no  means 
diminished  his  stature.  While  Dewey  campaigned  against 


Roosevelt,  the  General's  forces  island  hopped  across  the 
Pacific.  A  few  weeks  before  the  1944  general  election, 
MacArthur  was  photographed  wading  ashore  on  his 
return  to  the  Phillipines.  The  following  summer  the 
atomic  bomb  brought  World  War  II  to  a  sudden  halt  and 
on  September  2,  1945,  General  MacArthur  accepted  the 
Japanese  surrender  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri. 

MacArthur,  now  the  Supreme  Commander  for  Allied 
Powers,  set  up  headquarters  in  Tokyo  and  was  the  sole 
administrator  of  the  military  government  in  Japan.  Under 
his  direction,  Japan  was  converted  from  a  war  state  to  a 
democracy.  MacArthur's  reforms  in  government,  educa- 
tion, and  industry  won  the  admiration  of  Japanese  and 
Americans  alike.  Throughout  the  post-war  occupation, 
MacArthur  hosted  a  variety  of  visitors  from  the  United 
States.  Congressmen,  editors,  publishers,  industrialists, 
and  other  dignitaries  came  and  went  on  a  regular  basis. 
Although  he  had  not  been  in  the  United  States  since  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  MacArthur  stayed  abreast  of  politics 
through  his  discussions  with  visitors  and  staff. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  Dwight  Eisenhower  paid  a  call  on 
his  former  boss  in  the  spring  of  1946  and,  according  to  Ike, 
was  encouraged  by  MacArthur  to  run  for  the  presidency  in 
1948.  Eisenhower  apparently  felt  that  MacArthur  was  a 
serious  candidate  and  later  told  President  Truman  to 
expect  the  General  to  return  from  Japan  to  seek  the 
nomination. 

Ike  was  partially  right.  MacArthur  forces  would  make 
their  most  determined  effort  in  1948.  However,  their 
candidate  would  not  come  home  to  fight  for  the  nomina- 
tion. Instead,  he  would  stay  in  Japan  and  wait  for  the  draft 
that  never  came. 

After  World  War  II  ended,  a  group  of  MacArthur 
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supporters  began  an  active  effort  to  secure  the  nomination 
for  their  general.  Most  felt  that  if  MacArthur  wasn't 
nominated  in  1948,  he  would  be  too  old  for  a  later  try. 
Robert  Wood  was  once  again  a  leading  force  in  the 
movement.  General  Hanford  MacNider,  a  veteran  of  both 
world  wars  and  a  wealthy  Iowa  businessman,  added 
additional  financial  clout.  A  third  key  figure  was  Philip 
LaFollette,  the  former  Progressive  governor  of  Wisconsin, 
who  had  served  as  a  public  relations  officer  on 
MacArthur's  wartime  staff.  Most  conservative  newspaper 
publishers  backed  Mac  again  in  1948  although  Colonel 
McCormick  listed  Robert  Taft  as  his  first  choice. 

In  October  1947,  MacArthur  made  a  private  committ- 
ment to  his  advisers  that  he  would  accept  the  GOP 
nomination  if  offered  and  would  return  to  the  United 
States  to  campaign.  Once  again,  the  General's  supporters 
realized  that  the  nomination  of  their  candidate  depended 
on  a  deadlock  between  the  leaders,  in  this  case  Dewey  and 
Taft.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  be  a  legitimate  dark  horse  at 
convention  time,  MacArthur  would  have  to  have  some 
delegate  support.  He  would  need  to  show  that  his  personal 
popularity  could  be  translated  into  votes.  The  General's 
advisers  felt  that  a  strong  showing  in  the  Wisconsin 
primary  was  their  best  bet.  Many  encouraged  MacArthur 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  actively  campaign  for 
the  nomination,  but  the  General  refused. 

In  January  1948,  General  Eisenhower,  who  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for  both  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  nominations,  formally 
withdrew  his  name  from  consideration.  In  a  public  letter 
to  a  New  Hampshire  publisher,  Ike  noted  that  "nothing  in 
the  international  or  domestic  situation  especially  quali- 


fies for  the  most  important  office  in  the  world  a  man 
whose  adult  years  have  been  spent  in  the  country's 
military  forces."  Many  people  felt  that  Eisenhower's 
announcement  was  also  intended  to  discourage  a 
MacArthur  candidacy,  although  Ike  later  denied  any  such 
intent.  MacArthur,  however,  was  happy  to  have  Eisen- 
hower, a  man  that  he  once  referred  to  as  nothing  but  "a 
good  time  Charlie  and  a  new  dealer,"  out  of  the  race. 

MacArthur's  slate  of  Wisconsin  delegates  was  headed  by 
LaFollette,  but  included  several  Republican  stalwarts  as 
well  as  progressives.  State  GOP  boss  Tom  Coleman,  who 
was  backing  Harold  Stassen,  was  violently  opposed  to  La 
Follette.  Many  Wisconsin  voters  felt  that  La  Follette  was 
trying  to  revive  his  sagging  political  fortunes  by  latching 
on  to  MacArthur's  coattails.  The  General's  delegates  also 
had  to  contend  with  the  public  perception  that  MacArthur 
might  not  accept  the  nomination  if  offered.  MacArthur 
put  this  issue  to  rest  on  March  9,  when  he  announced,  "In 
this  hour  of  momentous  importance  — I  can  say,  and  with 
due  humility,  that  I  would  be  recreant  to  all  my  concepts 
of  good  citizenship  were  I  to  shirk  — accepting  any  public 
duty  to  which  I  might  be  called  by  the  American  people." 
MacArthur,  still  on  active  duty,  could  not  publicly  seek 
the  nomination.  He  had  agreed  to  resign  from  the  Army 
and  come  home  and  campaign  for  the  presidency,  but  only 
after  he  was  nominated  by  the  convention. 

Stassen  and  Dewey,  meanwhile,  were  diligently  pur- 
suing a  Wisconsin  victory,  while  Taft  elected  to  skip  the 
primary.  The  Stassen  slate,  backed  by  the  Coleman 
machine  and  headed  by  Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  was  the 
most  active  of  any  of  the  candidates.  McCarthy,  quick  to 


look  for  a  weak  point,  noted  that  MacArthur  at  age  68  did 
not  have  the  health  or  vigor  necessary  to  defeat  commu- 
nism. In  addition,  Joe  sent  a  letter  to  constituents  a  week 
before  the  primary  alluding  to  the  General's  divorce  and 
remarriage.  MacArthur  also  had  to  contend  with  a  small 
but  vocal  Veterans-Against-MacArthur  group  that  flour- 
ished mainly  on  college  campuses. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  most  observers  felt  MacArthur 
would  win  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  end  though,  Stassen 
prevailed,  gathering  19  delegates  to  8  for  MacArthur  and 
none  for  Dewey.  La  Follette,  a  delegate-at-large,  finished 
behind  every  one  of  the  Stassen  at-large-delegates.  This 
unexpectedly  poor  showing  in  his  home  state  seemed  to 
spell  the  end  of  MacArthur's  candidacy.  One  week  later  the 
final  blow  was  delivered  in  the  Nebraska  primary. 
MacArthur  finished  fifth  behind  Stassen,  Dewey,  Taft, 
and  Vandenberg. 

After  Nebraska,  many  MacArthur  loyalists  turned  to 
Taft  and  other  candidates,  but  the  General  and  some  of  his 
diehard  supporters  refused  to  give  up  hope.  They  felt  a 
deadlocked  convention  might  turn  to  MacArthur  to  head 


the  ticket.  At  Philadelphia,  Harlan  Kelley,  a  blind  war 
veteran,  was  set  to  deliver  the  nominating  speech  for 
MacArthur  while  General  Jonathan  Wainwright  would 
give  the  seconding  address.  A  group  of  local  newsboys, 
paid  five  dollars  each  to  participate,  would  parade  into  the 
convention  hall  carrying  baskets  full  of  petitions  for 
MacArthur  for  President  gathered  by  the  Hearst  press.  By 
the  time  the  General's  delegates  were  recognized  to  place 
his  name  in  nomination,  it  was  nearly  4:00  A.M.  and  the 
convention  hall  was  practically  deserted.  The  newsboys 
had  long  since  taken  their  money  and  gone  home.  The 
hoped  for  boom  never  occurred. 

The  following  day  MacArthur  received  1 1  of  the  1,094 
delegate  votes.  Tom  Dewey  was  nominated  on  the  third 
ballot. 

For  almost  two  years  following  his  1948  political 
misadventure,  MacArthur  focused  his  energies  on  the 
Japanese  occupation.  He  worked  long  hours,  rarely 
leaving  downtown  Tokyo.  In  June  1950,  the  North 
Korean  Communists  invaded  South  Korea  and  MacArthur 
was  named  United  Nations  Commander.  He  staged  a 
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brilliant  amphibious  attack  at  Inchon  and  later  his  U.N. 
forces  advanced  into  North  Korea.  When  the  Chinese 
Communists  entered  the  war,  MacArthur  favored  attack- 
ing the  Chinese  mainland,  a  policy  at  odds  with  Truman's 
limited  war  strategy.  The  General  made  several  public 
statements  that  conflicted  with  U.S.  policy  and  continued 
to  speak  out  when  asked  by  his  superiors  to  remain  silent. 
In  April  1 95 1 ,  Truman,  in  the  most  controversial  act  of  his 
presidency,  relieved  MacArthur  of  his  command. 

The  outcry  was  loud  and  immediate.  In  the  public's  eye 
the  General  was  the  hero  and  the  President  was  the  villain. 
MacArthur  returned  home  to  a  tumultuous  welcome  in 
San  Francisco.  On  April  1 9  he  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of 
Congress.  In  a  stirring  address,  MacArthur  concluded, 
"Old  soldiers  never  die,  they  just  fade  away.  And  like  the 
old  soldier  of  that  ballad,  I  now  close  my  military  career 
and  just  fade  away — an  old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty 
as  God  gave  him  the  light  to  see  that  duty.  Good-by." 

In  reality,  MacArthur  had  no  intention  of  fading  away. 
Instead,  he  spent  the  next  fifteen  months  crisscrossing  the 
country  criticizing  Truman  and  his  policies.  The  General, 
still  on  active  duty  and  in  uniform,  had  most  of  his  travel 
expenses  paid  for  by  ultraconservative  Republicans,  such 
as  Texas  oilmen  H.  L.  Hunt  and  Clint  Murchison.  Many 
observers  were  suspicious  that  MacArthur  was  once  again 
aiming  for  the  high  office.  As  Senator  Robert  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma  noted,  "If  MacArthur's  not  a  candidate  for 
President,  there's  not  a  steer  in  Texas."  Still,  the  General, 
when  questioned,  usually  denied  any  political  ambitions. 
Only  once  did  he  give  his  followers  any  encouragement. 
On  March  20,  1952,  shortly  after  Robert  Taft's  disap- 
pointing showing  in  the  Minnesota  primary,  the  General, 
in  a  statement  reminiscent  of  1948,  told  reporters,  "I 
would  be  recreant  to  all  my  concepts  of  good  citizenry  were 
I  to  shrink  because  of  the  hazards  and  responsibilities 
involved  from  accepting  any  public  duty  to  which  I  might 
be  called  by  the  American  people." 

In  other  words,  in  1952,  just  as  in  1944  and  1948, 
MacArthur  would  accept  a  draft.  By  and  large  through,  the 
General  realized  his  chances  of  receiving  the  nomination 
were  almost  non-existent.  This  time  he  supported  Taft  for 


the  nomination.  At  a  December  1951  meeting,  MacArthur 
told  the  Ohio  senator  that  "while  I  do  not  intend  to 
actively  campaign,  you  will  have  my  fullest  support  for 
the  Republican  nomination."  MacArthur  was  true  to  his 
word,  urging  supporters  to  vote  for  Taft  and  in  several 
cases  asking  that  delegate  slates  in  his  name  be  withdrawn. 
The  General  nevertheless  received  a  smattering  of  primary 
votes,  finishing  fourth  in  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota, 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  attracted  the  backing  of  many  of  the 
extreme  right  who  could  not  support  even  Taft.  H.  L. 
Hunt  is  reported  to  have  contributed  $150,000  to  promote 
MacArthur  for  President.  Still,  the  General's  1952  effort 
suffered  from  the  same  problems  as  1944  and  1948— too 
little  money,  a  poor  organization,  and  a  non-declared 
candidate. 

MacArthur's  last  appearance  in  the  political  spotlight 
came  at  the  1952  convention.  At  Taft's  urging,  the  General 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  keynote  address.  His 
diehard  supporters  hoped  that  a  stirring  speech  would 
cause  the  convention  to  turn  to  MacArthur  in  the  event  of 
an  Ike-Taft  stalemate.  Unfortunately,  the  General's  talk 
was  probably  the  worst  of  his  career.  Speaking  for  the  first 
time  in  public  in  civilian  dress,  MacArthur's  delivery  was 
poor,  his  ideas  were  trite  and  pompous,  the  audience  was 
bored. 

Eisenhower  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot; 
MacArthur  received  four  votes.  The  General  made  few 
speeches  or  public  appearances  after  the  convention.  He 
was  an  unwitting  candidate  for  president  on  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith's  Christian  National  Party.  MacArthur,  along  with 
vice  presidential  nominee  Jack  Tenney  of  California, 
appeared  on  the  ballot  in  nine  states. 

The  MacArthur  for  President  movement  failed  in  1952 
as  it  had  in  1944  and  1948.  To  most  Americans  the  General 
was  a  great  military  commander,  not  a  political  leader.  A 
New  York  World-Telegram  editorial  astutely  observed, 
"It  is  a  roaring  pity  that  General  MacArthur  was  ever 
sucked  into  even  the  fringe  of  politics  through  the  back 
door,  the  side  door,  or  any  door  by  his  admirers,  for  this 
was  no  place  for  him."  Douglas  MacArthur's  place  in 
history  is  secure.  He  is  acknowledged,  even  by  his  critics, 
to  be  one  of  our  country's  greatest  soldiers.  His  journey 
into  the  political  arena  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  half-hearted 
mistake.'*' 
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CAMPAIGN  JOURNAL  II 

VICTORY  AND  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

By  Michael  Kelly 


On  Tuesday,  November  8,  1988,  a  total  of  1,969,435 
citizens  of  Michigan  voted  to  elect  me  to  the  highest  office 
on  the  ballot.  It  is  likely  that  only  a  handful  of  them  even 
realized  they  were  doing  so.  On  that  day,  along  with  19 
othei  Michigan  Republican  stalwarts,  I  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  College  and  entrusted  with  the 
legal  power  to  choose  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  office  of  Presidential  Elector  was  established  in 
Article  II,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution. 

"Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  repre- 
sentative, or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector." 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  Electoral  College  or  the 
legal  power  it  holds.  That  stems  from  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  almost  always  reflects  the  popular  vote.  In  the  212 
years  of  our  Republic,  only  once — an  even  100  years  ago, 
in  1 888 — was  there  a  clear  case  in  which  the  electoral  votes 
went  counter  the  popular  votes.  Four  years  earlier  Grover 
Cleveland  had  been  elected  the  first  Democratic  president 
since  the  Civil  War  over  the  charismatic  but  scandal- 
ridden  James  G.  Blaine.  In  1888  the  GOP  put  up  the  dull 
but  scrupulous  Benjamin  Harrison  and  in  a  narrow 
contest,  Harrison  unseated  Cleveland  by  winning  a  233  to 
168  victory  in  the  Electoral  College  despite  Cleveland's 
winning  a  100,000  vote  victory  in  the  popular  vote. 
Cleveland  won  the  White  House  in  1892,  becoming  the 
only  president  to  lose  that  office  and  then  win  it  again. 
The  more  famous  disputed  election  of  1876  that  gave  the 
presidency  to  Rutherford  Hayes  over  Samuel  Tilden  is  so 
buried  in  vote  totals  clouded  by  racial  violence  and 
intimidation  during  the  final  days  of  Reconstruction  that 
the  truth  may  never  be  known.  The  more  obscure  1888 
election,  however,  is  the  only  indisputable  time  the 
Electoral  College  contradicted  the  popular  will.  Even  in 
that  instance  the  Presidential  Electors  fulfilled  their  duty 
of  representing  the  voters  of  their  states.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  Republic  have  individual  electors  denied 
the  White  House  to  the  man  they  were  pledged  to  elect. 

Not  that  they  couldn't  have  legally  done  it,  mind  you. 

Presidential  Electors  are  free  to  vote  for  whomever  they 
please.  Although  a  few  states  have  passed  questionable 
laws  requiring  electors  to  follow  the  popular  vote  in  that 
state,  none  of  those  state  laws  are  enforceable.  Electors 
have  often  used  their  special  status  to  assert  their 
independence.  In  1976  a  Washington  State  elector  refused 


to  vote  for  Gerald  Ford  and  cast  his  vote  for  Ronald 
Reagan  (four  years  too  early  as  far  as  the  GOP  organiza- 
tion was  concerned).  1972  saw  a  Nixon  elector  from 
Virginia  cast  his  vote  for  the  Libertarian  Party  ticket,  a 
move  so  delighting  the  Libertarians  that  four  years  later 
elector  Roger  MacBride  won  the  Libertarian  presidential 
nomination  for  himself. 

Nixon  had  other  troubles  with  the  Electoral  College.  In 
1960  a  Nixon  elector  from  Oklahoma  refused  to  support 
the  Republican  candidate  and  cast  his  vote  for  Sen.  Harry 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  Vice  President 
Nixon  then  had  the  duty  as  President  of  the  Senate  to 
count  the  electoral  votes  and  officiate  at  his  own  defeat,  an 
unpleasant  task  also  experienced  by  his  1968  rival  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

In  1956  a  Democratic  elector  refused  to  vote  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  American  history  is  full  of  similar  stories  of 
"faithless  electors."  Yet  these  demonstrations  of  indepen- 
dence, obstinancy  or  egotism  (depending  on  one's  view- 
point) have  never  changed  the  results  of  an  election.  They 
do,  however,  stimulate  the  imagination  when  pondering 
what  might  happen  if  an  election  produced  an  Electoral 
College  majority  of  only  one  or  two  votes. 

My  personal  experience  as  an  elector  began  at  the 
January  1988  state  convention  in  Detroit  where  Michigan 
Republicans  picked  their  national  delegates.  The  conven- 
tion culminated  a  fierce  struggle  between  supporters  of 
George  Bush  and  an  insurgent  effort  by  backers  of  Pat 
Robertson.  The  two  sides  had  hammered  away  at  each 
other  for  over  two  years  in  preparation  for  this  final 
conflict  as  a  smaller  faction  of  Jack  Kemp  followers 
maneuvered  in  a  series  of  shifting  alliances  between  the 
two  larger  sides.  The  Kemp  followers  first  joined  forces 
with  Robertson  to  seize  the  party  organization  from  the 
Bush  league  but  after  seeing  what  happened  with  Pat 
Robertson  in  control  of  the  Michigan  GOP,  most 
Kempers  switched  back  to  Bush  in  exchange  for  a  large 
slice  of  the  national  delegates.  My  district  was  hardcore 
Robertson  right  up  until  the  final  district  caucus  where  I 
helped  put  together  a  Bush-Kemp  alliance  that  won  our 
district's  delegates  to  the  national  convention  from  the 
Robertson  group  (for  all  the  sordid  details,  see  the  Fall 
1988  Keynoter). 

At  any  rate,  for  strategic  purposes  I  had  declined  a 
national  delegate  spot  but  had  my  eye  on  the  presidential 
elector  post.  After  the  smoke  had  cleared,  my  district 
picked  me  unanimously  as  a  gesture  of  exhaustion- 
inspired  unity. 

The  state  convention  itself  was  less  fortunate  and  split 
into  two  full-blown  conventions;  the  regular  Bush- 
controlled  convention  upstairs  and  a  Robertson  "rump" 
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September  30,  1980 


Dear  Michael: 


Thanks  so  much  for  your  thoughtful  message 
following  the  debate  at  Wake  Forest.     I  am  glad 
you  felt  it  went  well.      I  must  say,   I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  reaction  we've  received  as  we 
travel  across  the  country.     One  down  --  one  to 
go! 


Sincerely, 


convention  in  the  basement.  Months  later,  as  George 
Bush's  nomination  became  inevitable,  an  effort  was  made 
to  patch  up  the  party  split.  Part  of  the  non-aggression  pact 
was  an  agreement  to  reselect  the  elector  nominees  at  a  later 
state  convention.  My  district  would  again  pick  me  without 
opposition  but  it  left  my  status  in  question  until  the 
August  convention. 

In  September  I  received  my  first  contact  from  the 
national  Bush  headquarters  in  the  form  of  a  letter  and 
questionaire  from  Ede  Holiday,  the  chief  counsel  for 
Bush-Quayle  '88.  The  questions  simply  reviewed  where  I 
could  be  reached,  how  the  state  had  or  had  not  notified  me 
of  my  nomination  for  elector  and  asked  whether  I  intended 
to  support  Bush  and  Quayle  should  I  be  elected.  Despite 
making  some  jokes  about  Quayle,  I  put  down  that  I 
intended  to  fulfill  my  party  pledge. 

Someone  at  the  headquarters  must  have  taken  my 
Quayle  jokes  seriously  because  within  two  weeks  I 
received  an  autographed  photo  and  letter  from  Senator 
Quayle  assuring  me  how  he  agreed  with  George  Bush  on 
important  issues  and  telling  me  "I  am  pleased  to  know  we 
can  count  on  your  support." 

I  received  my  first  indication  that  being  an  elector  might 
actually  have  some  standing  after  the  first  Bush-Dukakis 
debate  on  September  25.  Watching  the  debate,  I  was  most 
pleased  with  Bush's  performance.  My  evaluation  was  that 
he  had  more  than  held  his  own  and  probably  had  won.  In 
my  post-debate  enthusiasm  I  sent  the  Vice  President  a 
telegram  praising  his  job  in  the  debate  and  promising  that 
"as  one  of  your  presidential  electors  here  in  Michigan"  I 
would  work  even  harder  for  his  victory. 


My  background  in  politics  led  me  to  believe  that  my 
telegram  would  simply  be  a  part  of  that  day's  message  tally 
and  expected  no  response  beyond  a  printed  postcard.  The 
card  would  be  a  nice  item  for  my  collection,  I  thought  to 
myself.  Well,  apparently  somebody  noticed  the  word 
"elector"  in  the  telegram  and  a  week  later  I  receive  a  heavy 
linen  envelope  lined  with  royal  blue  paper  containing  a 
gold  embossed  note  from  the  Vice  President. 

"Dear  Michael,"  it  read,  "Thanks  so  much  for  your 
thoughtful  message  following  the  debate  at  Wake  Forest.  I 
am  glad  you  felt  it  went  well.  I  must  say,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  reaction  we've  received  as  we  travel  across  the 
country.  One  down  —  one  to  go!"  It  was  signed  "George 
Bush." 

Five  days  later  I  received  an  invitation  from  Michigan's 
Secretary  of  State  to  attend  a  "Tribute  to  the  Electors" 
sponsored  by  the  state  historical  commission.  The  event 
was  part  of  a  get-out-the-vote  drive  and  featured  a  debate 
between  two  university  professors  on  whether  or  not  the 
Electoral  College  should  be  abolished.  It  was  held  at 
Lovett  Hall  in  Greenfield  Village,  the  historical  com- 
munity built  by  automaker  Henry  Ford,  who  collected 
historical  buildings  (such  as  Thomas  Edison's  laboratory 
or  the  Wright  Brothers'  bicycle  shop)  and  had  them  moved 
and  reassembled  on  the  grounds  of  his  estate  in  Dearborn. 
It  is  a  fascinating  place.  The  APIC  equivalent  would  be  to 
move  Ford's  Theatre,  Sagamore  Hill  and  the  Dallas  Book 
Depository  to  Mount  Vernon.  Part  of  the  event  was  a  very 
nice  political  memorabilia  display  by  Jerry  Roe.  I  didn't 
have  much  time  to  look  it  over  as  the  Electoral  College 
debate  was  being  held  the  same  night  as  the  Dan  Quayle- 
Lloyd  Bentsen  debate. 
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At  any  rate,  our  program  was  televised  locally  as  part  of 
the  election  coverage  and  it  was  fun  to  participate  in  our 
debate.  As  a  true  blue  Tory  (or  Hamiltonian,  to  be  more 
specific)  I  was  glad  to  argue  for  retaining  the  Electoral 
College. 

After  our  program  the  crowd  rushed  past  the  tables  of 
hors  d'oeuvres  in  search  of  TV  sets  as  the  Quayle-Bentsen 
debate  was  about  to  begin.  Unfortunately,  the  event 
planners  had  failed  to  arrange  for  the  TVs  to  be  attached  to 
an  antenna  and  all  the  screens  revealed  were  a  very  old 
ghost  arguing  with  a  very  young  ghost  in  the  middle  of  a 
snow  storm.  In  that  it  was  late  and  I  had  a  two  hour  drive 
home,  I  left  the  poohbahs  and  cheeseballs  in  favor  of 
listening  to  the  debate  on  my  car  radio.  Given  the  trashing 
Dan  Quayle  had  been  receiving  to  date,  I  assumed  that  if 
he  kept  from  falling  over  and  didn't  drool  on  camera,  he 
would  win  the  debate  by  exceeding  expectations.  He 
didn't  fall  over  and  didn't  drool  but  neither  did  he  really 
exceed  expectations. 

With  the  election  fast  approaching,  Bush  passed 
Dukakis  and  built  an  impressive  lead.  The  second  debate 
clinched  it  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  with  Dukakis  failing 
to  get  the  boost  he  needed.  Michigan  was  a  state  expected 
to  go  Democratic  despite  having  twice  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan,  yet  Bush  continued  to  show  up  well  in  state  polls. 
Given  the  closeness  of  the  state  and  the  fact  that 
Michigan's  20  electoral  votes  were  considered  essential  if 
Dukakis  were  to  win,  both  presidential  candidates  made 
frequent  swings  through  the  state.  As  the  election  drew 
nearer  hardly  a  day  passed  without  Bush,  Dukakis, 
Bentsen,  Quayle  or  President  Reagan  campaigning  in  the 
state  and  it  became  very  easy  to  catch  a  major  rally.  Even 
on  election  day  itself,  Mike  Dukakis  held  an  early  morning 
rally  in  Detroit  on  his  way  back  to  Boston  to  vote. 

It  didn't  do  the  trick. 

George  Bush  carried  Michigan  with  54%  of  the  vote. 
When  his  Michigan  victory  became  clear,  the  networks, 
begrudgingly  it  seemed,  declared  him  the  winner,  as  it  no 
longer  was  feasible  that  Dukakis  could  assemble  a 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College.  Michigan  Republicans 
were  delighted  that  our  state  had  put  Bush  over  the  top  but 
for  myself  and  19  others,  his  Michigan  victory  brought  the 
extra  sweetness  of  knowing  that  we  had  entered  the  history 
of  our  nation  in  a  small  way  by  being  elected  members  of 
the  1988  Electoral  College. 

A  few  days  after  the  election  I  received  my  first  media 
call.  My  wife  called  down  to  the  basement  where  I  was 
working  and  said,  "There's  a  reporter  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  phone.  She  wants  to  talk  to  you."  Knowing 
full  well  that  the  other  537  electors  were  receiving  similar 
phone  calls  didn't  detract  from  the  fun  of  the  moment. 
Soon  after,  my  hometown  daily  came  out  to  do  an 
interview  which  wound  up  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Sunday  edition.  Another  local  paper  did  a  story  as  well, 
featuring  a  photo  of  me  with  the  president-elect.  The 
weekly  paper  in  a  nearby  suburb  kicked  off  its  first  edition 
of  a  magazine  by  sticking  my  picture  with  Bush  on  its 
cover  and  I  found  out  what  Andy  Warhol's  "fifteen 
minutes  of  fame"  is  like. 


*  ***************** 

For    your  consideration... 


Michael  Kelly 
for 

Republican    Presidential  Elector. 
*  ***************** 


Foldover  Flyer 

Form  letters  began  arriving  almost  daily  from  the  state 
GOP,  which  planned  to  make  casting  of  the  electoral  votes 
an  excuse  for  a  big  victory  party.  On  December  6 1  received 
a  letter  from  the  governor  formally  informing  me  of  the 
time  and  date  the  electoral  college  would  be  convened. 
Governor  James  Blanchard  is  a  Democrat  and  friend  of  his 
fellow  governor,  Mike  Dukakis.  It  was  clear  from  his  letter 
that  he  did  not  relish  his  task.  The  curt  message  was 
delivered  in  two  sentences  and  spoke  of  the  Electoral 
College  convening  "as  required  by  law"  and  informing 
me  that  "it  is  my  duty  to  forward  your  certificates  of 
election."  Any  questions,  he  stated,  were  to  be  directed  to 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  and  not  to  his 
office. 

Attached  to  his  letter  were  two  copies  of  my  election 
certificate.  A  large  parchment  with  the  gold  seal  of 
Michigan  on  the  bottom,  the  document  informed  me  that 
"at  the  General  Election  held  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  eighty-eight,  Michael  Kelly 
was  duly  elected  Elector  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States."  It  was  signed  by  all  four 
members  of  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  plus  the 
Secretary  of  State.  For  some  reason  there  were  two 
identical  copies.  I  later  received  yet  a  third  copy  when  the 
Electoral  College  convened.  Somewhere  in  the  election 
statute  it  specified  that  three  copies  of  the  certificate  of 
election  were  to  be  issued  but  no  one  remembered  why  or 
for  whom  they  were  intended  so  all  three  eventually  wind 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  elector. 
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Guest  Admission  Ticket 

The  mail  also  brought  a  variety  of  appeals  from  people 
around  the  country  seeking  to  influence  the  way  I  cast  my 
vote.  Most  of  them  asked  me  not  to  vote  for  Dan  Quayle  as 
vice  president,  although  a  Barbara  Honegger,  M.S. 
(meaning  she  had  a  masters  degree,  I  assume),  a  "private 
research  analyst"  from  Pacific  Grove,  California,  warned 
me  that  George  Bush  would  immediately  be  impeached 
should  he  be  elected  president  and  urged  me  to  vote  for 
Bob  Dole  instead.  Ms.  Honeggar  provided  30  pages  of 
supporting  documentation  consisting  mainly  of  reprints 
of  anti-Bush  articles  and  press  releases  from  the  liberal 
California  Democratic  Council.  Why  she  thought 
Congress  was  poised  for  impeachment  proceedings  was 
never  made  clear.  Another  urgent  appeal  came  from  Neil 
Brandt  of  San  Rafael,  California  (it  must  be  something  in 
the  drinking  water  out  there,  I  guess)  on  stationary 
proclaiming  that  Mr.  Brandt  had  himself  run  for  president 


Michael  Kelly  being  sworn  in  as  Elector 
-  News  photo  - 


in  1988  with  the  admonition  that  America  needed  "The 
Neil  Deal"  and  that  Neil  stood  for  "New  Enlightened 
Intelligent  Leadership."  What  bothered  the  enlightened 
and  intelligent  Mr.  Brandt  was  his  belief  that  George  Bush 
had  hired  John  Hinckley,  Jr.  to  shoot  President  Reagan  as 
part  of  a  Trilateral  Commission  plot. 

Despite  these  urgent  petitions,  I  headed  for  the  state 
capitol  on  Monday,  December  19,  still  planning  to  vote  for 
George  Bush.  For  weeks  beforehand  the  media  had  been 
filled  with  speculation  as  to  whether  some  of  the 
Republican  electors  would  refuse  to  vote  for  Quayle. 

My  wife  Linda  and  7  year  old  daughter  Johanna  joined 
me  for  the  occasion  as  the  electors  and  a  few  dozen  friends, 
relatives  and  party  activists  gathered  in  the  chambers  of 
the  state  supreme  court  for  our  preliminary  caucus.  At  the 
caucus,  several  party  leaders  took  time  to  bask  in  the  glow 
of  our  November  victory.  The  state  chairman  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  a  chart  appearing  in  Newsweek 
that  listed  the  states  in  order  of  the  percentage  of  votes  for 
Bush.  Michigan's  54%  placed  it  precisely  at  the  point 
where  Bush  went  over  the  270  electoral  votes  needed  to 
win.  That  along  with  the  TV  networks  having  considered 
"Michigan  the  ball  game"  election  night  gave  many 
Michigan  Republicans  a  sense  that  they  had  been  involved 
in  the  key  victory. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  John  Engler  made  a  point  of 
graciously  welcoming  us  and  pointing  out  the  contrast 
between  his  welcome  and  Governor  Blanchard's  curt 
letter.  Engler  is  a  Republican  and  the  leading  contender  to 
challenge  Blanchard  for  re-election  in  1990. 

We  then  chose  officers  and  honorary  officers  for  our 
meeting.  I'm  not  really  sure  why,  but  I  was  named 
sergeant-at-arms  and  discovered  that  according  to  the 
time-honored  ritual  of  the  Electoral  College,  at  one  point  I 
had  the  duty  of  taking  my  post  at  the  doors  of  the  senate 
chambers  where  we  were  to  convene,  and  seal  off  the  doors. 
I  assume  that  was  to  prevent  an  angry  mob  of  trade 
unionists  from  seizing  the  chambers  and  denying  Bush 
Michigan's  20  votes  but  I  didn't  worry  too  much  about  it. 

After  our  caucus,  we  headed  down  to  the  senate 
chambers  for  our  formal  session.  Linda  and  Johanna  were 
able  to  join  me  on  the  senate  floor  and  even  move  chairs 
over  by  the  senatorial  desk  assigned  for  my  use  during  our 
brief  ceremony.  It  pleased  me  to  have  my  daughter  along, 
especially  as  many  of  the  positions  of  leadership  that  day 
were  held  by  women  and  I  thought  it  would  be  good  for 
her  to  see  women  wielding  the  gavel,  placing  Bush  in 
nomination  and  otherwise  demonstrating  their  power. 
Johanna  is  of  a  new  generation,  however,  and  grew  up 
with  images  and  stories  of  leaders  like  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  Cory  Aquino.  She  takes  women  in  power  as  a  natural 
and  unimpressive  fact  of  life,  which  is  probably  the  best 
way  for  her  to  grow  up  after  all. 

State  law  calls  for  the  governor  to  call  the  Electoral 
College  to  order,  but  Governor  Blanc  hard  remained  in  his 
office  40  feet  away  and  left  the  task  to  Lt.  Governor  Martha 
Griffiths. 

The  procedure  of  the  Electoral  College  is  very  ritualized. 
It  was  laid  down  long  ago  and  reflects  a  stately,  leisured 
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frame  of  mind.  Lt.  Gov.  Griffiths  called  us  to  order  and 
then  called  for  an  invocation,  followed  by  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  (a  moment  of  particular  note  after  Bush's  use  of 
the  pledge  in  the  1988  campaign).  Then  followed  the  roll 
call  during  which  each  of  us  was  called  to  the  podium  to 
pick  up  our  third  copy  of  the  certificate  of  election  and 
confirm  our  presence. 

Next  came  the  oath  of  office.  A  Court  of  Appeals  judge 
with  a  long  Republican  background  mounted  the  podium 
and  told  us  to  rise  and  raise  our  right  hands.  As  the  dozen 
TV  cameras  and  score  of  photographers  whirred  and 
clicked  away,  we  repeated  our  oath  of  office. 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Presidential  Elector  according  to  the  best  of  my 
ability." 

We  then  nominated  honorary  chairmen  of  the  Electoral 
College;  three  non-electors  who  had  run  the  Bush  cam- 
paign in  Michigan.  They  were  Senator  Engler,  party 
leader  Brooks  Patterson  and  national  committeewoman 
Ronna  Romney  (daughter-in-law  of  former  governor  and 
1968  hopeful  George  Romney).  After  formal  nominations, 
seconds  and  unanimous  votes,  each  gave  a  brief  speech  to 
the  group  after  which  we  nominated  and  elected  our  real 
(hairman  from  among  the  electors,  our  national  com- 
mitteeman Peter  Secchia.  This  elaborate  ritual  proceeded 
slowly  along  through  the  Secretary,  Sergeant-at-Arms  and 
other  posts. 

This  legal  ritual  was  then  interupted  for  yet  another 
ceremony  as  the  state  party  chairman  passed  out  certifi- 
cates to  each  elector,  (  ailing  each  of  us  up  from  our  seats  to 
come  forward. 

By  now,  we  have  reached  the  real  business  we  came  for. 
Elector  Shirley  Jackson  from  the  wonderful  little  wine- 
growing community  of  Paw  Paw  placed  Bush's  name  in 
nomination  with  a  speech  that  recited  all  his  accom- 
plishments from  Congressman  through  Veep.  It  seemed  a 
silly  speech  in  that  everyone  on  the  floor  and  probably 
everyone  watching  from  the  galleries  knew  George  Bush's 
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resume  by  heart,  but  it  was  in  the  tradition  of  nominating 
speeches,  and  drew  heartfelt  applause. 

After  a  mercifully  brief  seconding  speech,  we  turn  to  the 
actual  election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Ballots  are  handed  out  but  they  are — as  is  ordained  by 
law — blank.  When  I  am  handed  mine  I  find  that  it  is 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  index  card.  I  hold  the  little  piece 
of  cardboard  and  marvel  that  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1988 — the  score  of  candidates,  dozens  of  primaries  and 
caucuses,  thousands  of  volunteers,  millions  of  miles 
travelled  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent — 
comes  down  to  this  little  blank  index  card. 

This  is  the  moment  of  truth.  The  reporters  tense  in  the 
press  section  in  hope  that  someone  will  prove  a  "faithless 
elector"  and  make  a  good  news  story  that  day.  I  look  at  the 
blank  card  and  multiple  possibilities  flow  in.  Should  I 
write  "Eric  Sebastian"  and  cast  one  electoral  vote  for  the 
mythical  candidate  of  the  National  Hamiltonian  Party 
which  I  created  back  in  1966  and  continues  to  haunt 
textbooks  and  databanks  to  this  day?  Should  I  vote  for 
someone  else  -  Howard  Baker?  Pat  Moynihan?  No,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  think  Bush  will  be  a  good 
president  and  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfill  that  far  surpasses 
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any  egotistic  spasm  of  the  moment.  I  take  out  my  pen  and 
write  "George  Bush"  on  the  index  card  and  turn  it  back  in 
to  the  teller. 

There  is  a  moment  of  silence  while  the  votes  are  tallied 
and  then  the  chairman  announces,  "George  Bush  received 
all  twenty  Electoral  votes  from  the  State  of  Michigan." 

A  relieved  wave  of  applause  flows  through  the 
chambers.  The  reporters  are  a  bit  grouchy  but  they 
expected  as  much  to  happen. 

The  same  process  -  nomination,  seconding  and  ballot- 
ing -  for  the  vice  presidency;  we  are  advised  to  write  "Dan 
Quayle,"  not  "J.  Danforth  Quayle,"  on  the  ballots  and  I 
pause  for  a  moment  with  mixed  feelings.  Quayle  has  never 
impressed  me  but  neither  do  futile  gestures.  It  is  no 
problem  writing  his  name  on  the  card  although  when  I 
finish  I  feel  a  slight  sense  of  letdown,  knowing  that  my 
brief  instant  in  history  has  passed. 

The  ritual,  however,  is  far  from  over. 

The  laws  require  a  very  detailed  and  specific  method  for 
transmitting  these  votes  to  Washington  where  they  will  be 
counted.  As  the  Certificates  of  Election  are  prepared,  the 
chairman  takes  the  time  to  make  a  surprise  acknowledge- 
ment. 

"Will  Elector  Michael  Kelly  please  rise?" 

Several  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  in  a  conversation  to  a 
party  staff  member  that  32  years  ago  my  grandfather  had 
served  as  a  presidential  elector  for  President  Eisenhower. 
The  story  had  apparently  been  passed  on  to  others  because 
the  chairman  gave  a  little  speech  about  my  grandfather 
and  me,  reviewing  his  career  which  culminated  with  his 
appointment  as  a  federal  judge  and  complimenting  me  as 
a  symbol  of  the  continuity  of  the  Michigan  Republican 
party.  It  was  a  nice  surprise. 

By  then  the  certificates  were  ready  and  each  of  us  were 
called  forward  to  sign  six  identical  certificates.  One  copy 
goes  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  another  to  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Michigan  federal  district  court.  Two  copies  go 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  last  two  to  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington. 

The  signing  ritual  carried  the  strongest  sense  of  history. 
When  called  forward  in  my  turn  to  sign  my  name  to  each 
of  six  certificates,  the  legal  system  of  the  Electoral  College 
seemed  most  clear. 

Only  one  last  piece  of  business  remained  for  the 
Electoral  College.  The  certificates  were  placed  in  six 
envelopes  and  each  envelope  also  had  to  be  signed  by  all  20 
electors.  One  last  time  we  were  called  forward  and  this 
time  I  brought  Johanna  up  with  me.  The  signing  inspired 
the  photographers  to  a  wave  of  picture  taking  and 
Johanna's  head  just  barely  visible  above  the  table 
attracted  plenty  of  cameras  and  smiles. 

That  was  it.  A  benediction  followed  by  a  motion  to 
adjourn  and  the  1988  Electoral  College  passed  into 
history. 

I  chatted  with  a  few  reporters  afterwards,  including  my 
hometown  TV  station  which  sent  a  crew  down  to  the  state 
capitol  to  cover  the  event.  On  the  way  home  I  picked  up  a 
copy  of  USA  Today  and  found  it  contained  a  listing  of  the 
names  of  all  538  electors,  but  that  was  just  the  beginning  of 


the  media  wave.  We  arrived  home  too  late  to  catch  the 
evening  news  although  a  friend  later  told  me  that  she  had 
seen  me  on  five  different  state  stations  plus  CNN.  The  big 
news  was  of  a  "faithless  elector"  but  a  surprising  one.  All 
the  Republicans  had  voted  for  Bush  and  Quayle,  it  was  a 
West  Virginia  Democrat  who  bolted  and  voted  for  Lloyd 
Bentsen  for  president  and  Dukakis  for  vice  president. 

The  Bentsen  elector  claimed  her  vote  was  a  protest  and 
then,  as  an  afterthought,  mentioned  that  270  of  the  electors 
-  a  majority  -  were  women  and  that  in  retrospect  she 
should  have  tried  to  talk  them  into  electing  a  woman 
president.  "I  should  have  voted  for  Kitty  Dukakis,"  she 
complained. 

At  work  the  next  morning,  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
our  lawyer  who  complimented  me  on  my  picture.  "What 
picture?"  I  asked.  "You're  on  the  front  page  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  this  morning.  Haven't  you  seen  it  yet?"  The 
paper  had  been  sitting  unopened  on  my  desk  for  two  hours 
but  I  reached  over  and  opened  it  to  discover  a  giant  phot  of 
my  signing  the  certificates.  When  I  returned  home  that 
night  I  found  my  local  paper  carrying  a  photo  of  my 
taking  the  oath  of  office.  I  thought  it  surprising  that  the 
Flint  paper  had  sent  a  photographer  to  the  ceremony  but 
later  found  that  the  photo  was  not  from  the  local  paper  but 
rather  was  the  Associated  Press  wirephoto  sent  out  with 
the  news  story,  and  friends  from  all  around  the  state  sent 
me  clippings  from  their  local  papers  with  the  same  photo. 
Over  a  dozen  papers  used  the  picture  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
discover. 

A  few  days  later  the  Inaugural  Committee  sent  a  notice 
that  I  had  free  tickets  to  the  Inauguration  if  I  wanted  them 
but  I  felt  as  though  I  had  more  than  my  fair  share  of  the 
ceremony  of  picking  a  president  and  gave  the  tickets  to  a 
Bush  supporter  from  Texas. 

Serving  in  the  Electoral  College  was  an  obscure  but 
significant  experience.  It  brought  home  the  form  of  the 
Republic  in  which  we  are  blessed  to  live  and  how  despite 
all  the  pomp  and  power  of  the  presidency  and  the  fact  that 
he  may  well  be  the  single  most  powerful  person  on  our 
planet,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  chosen  by 
individual  men  and  women  who  one  by  one  cast  their 
single  votes.  In  the  end,  it  is  "We  the  People"  who  hold  the 
power.* 
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The  Union  Must  and  Shall  Be  Preserved 


By  John  Pfeifer 


On  April  23.  1860  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
met  in  the  southern  stronghold  of  Charleston,  S.C.  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
Divided  by  the  everpresent  spectre  of  slavery,  the  party  split 
along  geographical  lines,  with  the  northern  delegates 
dominating  the  convention,  and  resulting  in  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  1856  platform.  Four  years  earlier  the  Party  had 
survived  by  recalling  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  offering 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  as  the  only  safe  remedy  to  cure  the 
illness  of  the  Nation.  To  further  placate  the  southern 
delegates,  James  Buchanan,  a  Northerner  with  "Southern" 
views,  had  been  selected  to  run  with  the  favorite  son  of  the 
South,  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky.  The  result  was 
the  last  electoral  victory  won  by  the  old  Democratic  Party. 
It  was  followed  by  four  years  of  political  upheaval  and 
open  warfare  that  led  directly  to  the  horror  of  "Bloody 
Kansas"  and  a  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  that  was  both 
inevitable  and  fatal. 

By  1859  northern  democrats  feared  that  the  South  would 
demand  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  states  based  on 
the  logic  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  southern  leaders 
believed  that  the  radical  abolitionists  in  the  North  must  be 
silenced  because  they  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
slavocracy.  The  Kansas  firebrand,  John  Brown,  finally 
justified  both  fear  and  alarm  in  an  electrifying  raid  on  the 
Federal  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia  and  while  his 
plan  to  lead  a  slave  rebellion  failed,  his  hanging  by 
Virginia  authorities  made  him  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  By  the  time  the  Democrats  came  together  in 
Charleston,  the  power  had  shifted  to  the  North  and  the 
walkout  of  the  southern  delegates  was  inevitable.  The 
remaining  delegates  were  unable  to  muster  a  two-thirds 
majority  and  adjourned  their  convention  on  May  3.  They 
came  together  again  on  June  18  in  Baltimore,  where  they 
nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  the  author  of  the  disas- 
trous Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  On  June  28  the  delegates  who 
had  walked  out  of  the  Charleston  convention  also  met  in 
Baltimore  and  succeeded  in  nominating  their  candidate 
Breckenridge  on  a  platform  that  supported  slavery  in  the 
existing  Territories. 

Amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  Democratic  conventions,  the 
young  Republican  Party  met  in  Chicago  and  in  a  momen- 
tous decision,  rejected  the  nomination  of  the  favorite 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  and  selected  the  "Rail- 
splitter  of  Illinois",  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  standard 
bearer.  Thought  to  be  less  radical  than  Seward  on  the 
slavery  issue  and  acceptable  to  all  elements  in  the  Western 
and  Northern  states,  Lincoln  was  chosen  along  with  a 
straight  Free-soil  platform,  thereby  setting  the  stage  for 
the  final  act  of  fratricide  to  follow  in  November. 

Between  the  "Era  of  Good  Feeling"  of  the  Monroe 
Administration  and  1860,  the  state  of  Indiana  had  con- 
sistently voted  Democratic  in  a  string  of  successive 
elections  broken  only  in  1836  and  1840  when  the  state 
supported  favorite  son  William  Henry  Harrison.  Fearing 
the  defection  of  Indiana  Democrats  to  the  Whigs  in  1840, 
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the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Constitution,  George 
Pattison,  sent  a  cryptic  letter  to  Hancock  County  Demo- 
cratic leader  William  Sebastion  that  suggested  the  party 
send  its  most  eloquent  speaker,  Joseph  Chapman,  out  on 
the  stump  to  "Crow  for  the  Democrats"  and  save  the  state 
for  the  Democrats.  The  letter  accidently  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Whigs,  and  to  ridicule  the  Van  Buren  forces,  it  was 
published  in  the  Whig  organ,  the  Indianapolis  Journal. 
The  publication  had  the  opposite  effect  in  that  the  slogan 
"Crow  Chapman,  Crow"  became  the  standard  of  the  state 
party  and  the  phrase,  along  with  the  picture  of  a  proud 
rooster,  caught  the  popular  ear  and  was  adopted  as  the 
symbol  of  the  national  party  for  the  next  several  decades. 
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While  Harrison  carried  the  state  that  year,  the  Demo- 
crats of  Hancock  County  remained  in  power  until  that 
fateful  Spring  of  1860,  when  the  calamitous  split  in  the 
party  divided  the  county  into  two  separate  and  distinct 
factions.  One  supported  the  National  Democratic  candi- 
date, John  C.  Breckenridge,  and  the  other  rallied  behind 
the  Regular  Democratic  contender,  Stephen  A.  Douglass. 
Up  to  this  time,  local  opposition  had  always  consisted  of  a 
fusion  ticket  of  Whigs,  Know-Nothings  and  Republicans, 
but  as  the  breech  widened  between  the  two  resolute 
Democratic  factions,  the  local  fusionists  saw  a  real  oppor- 
tunity at  last  to  make  political  headway  by  tapping  the 
strong  Union  sentiment  in  the  county. 

By  taking  a  very  militant  stand  against  the  non- 
interventionist  position  of  Breckenridge  and  the  blood- 
shed and  anarchy  that  had  resulted  from  the  Popular 
Sovereignty  policies  of  Douglass,  it  was  reasoned  that 
opposition  to  both  "traitorous"  principles  would  insure 
victory  in  the  Fall  elections.  That  plan  was  effectively  put 
into  practice  as  evidenced  by  this  militant  and  blatantly 
bellicose  campaign  ribbon  from  the  canvass  of  1860. 

This  silent  silk  testimony  to  the  tragic  events  that  led  to 
the  eventual  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  that  followed  in  its  wake  was  discovered  in 
Kentucky  and  recently  acquired  from  Edna  Kronenberg 
Williams.  According  to  family  history,  Mrs.  Williams' 
grandmother,  Sarah  Bixler  Anderson,  was  a  strong  Union 
supporter  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
day.  She  is  said  to  have  arrived  home  at  the  family  farm  in 
Hancock  County  wearing  this  badge  of  loyalty  that  she  had 
gotten  at  the  headquarters  in  Greenfield  that  day.  She 
continued  to  wear  the  ribbon  until  election  day  and  upon 
Lincoln's  triumph,  carefully  placed  the  treasured  momen- 
to  between  the  pages  of  the  family  bible  where  it  remained 
for  the  next  128  years.  It's  patriotic  message  and  "smoking 
cannon"  carries  an  ominous  warning  to  those  who  would 
tamper  with  the  sacred  Union  and  the  liberty  of  all  those 
who  stand  under  her  flag.  It  leaves  as  it's  legacy  the 
unqualified  and  timeless  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  preserve  and  protect,  at  any  cost,  those  freedoms 
won  in  the  darkest  days  of  American  history.* 
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SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

for 

JOHNSON-HUMPHREY 

By  John  Pendergrass 

Scientists  and  Engineers  for  Johnson-Humphrey  was  a 
nationwide  organization  that  sprang  up  in  the  summer  of 
1 964  in  response  to  the  nomination  of  Barry  Goldwater.  Its 
success  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  fear  and  distrust  of  the 
Arizona  senator  that  existed  among  the  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  medical  communities.  Goldwater  was  viewed 
by  many  of  these  professionals  as  a  reckless,  trigger-happy 
cold  warrior  who  was  too  dangerous  to  place  in  charge  of 
our  nuclear  arsenal.  This  image  of  nuclear  irresponsi- 
bility, highlighted  by  our  country's  scientific  leaders, 
contributed  greatly  to  Goldwater's  decisive  defeat  in  his 
bid  for  the  presidency. 

Barry  Goldwater  had  mainly  himself  to  blame  for  his 
troubles.  He  had  left  a  trail  of  shoot-from-the-hip  com- 
ments that  made  many  voters  uneasy.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Senator  seemed  to  imply  that  nuclear  weapons  might  be 
used  to  defoliate  forests  in  the  Vietnam  conflict;  on  another 
occasion  he  suggested  that  the  decision  to  use  tactical 
atomic  weapons  be  made  by  NATO  commanders;  he  was 
quoted  as  believing  there  would  be  a  general  war  for  sure  in 
five  to  ten  years;  he  even  once  facetiously  suggested,  "Let's 
lob  one  into  the  men's  room  at  the  Kremlin."  Many  of 
Goldwater's  statements  were  taken  out  of  context  or 
misinterpreted;  still,  a  lot  of  people  were  uncomfortable 
with  the  Senator's  views  on  nuclear  weapons. 

The  key  figure  in  organizing  the  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers for  Johnson-Humphrey  was  Donald  MacArthur,  a  33 
year  old  physical  chemist  from  suburban  Washington  who 
happened  to  be  married  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  niece. 
MacArthur  served  as  the  bridge  between  the  politicians  and 
the  scientists.  In  previous  campaigns,  the  scientific  com- 
munity had  served  mainly  as  "brain  trusts,"  advising 
candidates  on  technical  issues  and  helping  formulate 
position  papers.  The  Scientists  and  Engineers  for  Johnson- 
Humphrey  organization  was  the  first  and  only  time  that 
these  professionals  came  together  as  a  functioning  political 
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group.  They  raised  money,  bought  ads,  staged  rallies,  sent 
out  mailings,  and  performed  many  grassroot  chores.  In 
some  cases,  Nobel  prize  winners  were  seen  licking  stamps 
and  stuffing  envelopes. 

MacArthur  was  able  to  assemble  the  Scientists  and 
Engineers  in  a  remarkably  fast  time.  His  efforts  did  not  get 
under  way  until  late  July,  after  the  Goldwater  nomination. 
He  met  first  with  Harold  Brown  in  LBJ's  Defense  Depart- 
ment, who  was  enthusiastic.  Next  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  who 
had  served  as  Kennedy's  science  advisor,  came  aboard,  as 
did  two  prominent  Republicans,  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  Harvard  chemist 
George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  Eisenhower's  science  advisor. 
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Impressed  with  the  eager  support  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity, MacArthur  met  with  James  H.  Rowe,  a  seasoned  poli- 
tician and  member  of  Johnson's  inner  c  ircle.  Rowe  was  in  charge 
of  Citizens  for  Johnson-Humphrey  and  was  a  little  skeptic  al  of  the 
ebullient  amateur  politicians.  He  advised  the  group  to  proceed 
cautiously. 

The  conversation  with  Rowe  did  nothing  to  dampen 
Mac  Arthur's  fervor.  He  quickly  leased  the  campaign  headquarters 
recently  vacated  by  Nelson  Rockefeller's  organization,  and  went  to 
work.' 

The  Scientists  and  Engineers  for  Johnson-Humphrey  grew 
rapidly,  due  in  part  to  the  closeness  that  existed  among  the 
nation's  scientific  and  engineering  communities.  Wiesner, 
Kistiakowsky,  and  Bronk  phoned  colleagues  across  the  country, 
and  soon  a  distinguished  blue  ribbon  national  organizing  com- 
mittee was  formed.  The  list  was  impressive  and  included  Paul 
Dudley  White,  Eisenhower's  cardiologist;  Michael  De  Bakey,  the 
heart  surgeon;  General  James  Gavin,  the  former  chief  of  Army 
research;  architect  Buckminster  Fuller;  and  several  Nobel 
laureates. 

From  the  start,  the  organization's  main  goal  was  to  prevent 
Barry  Goldwater  from  becoming  president.  It  was  bipartisan  and 
financially  independent  of  the  Democratic  campaign  groups.  A 
strong  effort  was  made  to  provide  a  respectable  political  haven  for 
Republican  scientists  and  engineers  opposed  to  Goldwater.  Local 
issues  and  races  were  avoided. 

In  just  six  weeks,  the  Scientists  and  Engineers  had  headquarters 
in  practically  every  state,  including  the  Deep  South.  The  scope  of 
the  organization  was  enlarged  to  include  physicians.  David  Garth 
was  hired  to  handle  publicity.  By  election  day,  the  Scientists  and 
Engineers  for  Johnson-Humphrey  had  enrolled  over  50,000 
members,  had  raised  more  than  $500,000,  and  had  financed  over 
100  newspaper  ads,  3,000  radio  spots,  and  one  30  minute  television 
broadcast.  The  television  program  ran  the  Sunday  before  election 
day,  just  after  the  pro  football  telecasts,  and  was  a  big  success. 
Henry  Fonda  introduced  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  five  other 
prominent  scientists,  who  proceeded  to  denounce  Goldwater 
before  a  large  viewing  audience. 

The  Goldwater  forces  could  do  little  to  counteract  the  pres- 
tigious men  of  science,  engineering,  and  medicine.  Edward  Teller, 
the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  was  one  of  the  few  prominent 
scientists  to  support  the  Republican  nominee. 

Barry  Goldwater,  like  no  other  candidate  before  or  after,  elicited 
intense  opposition  from  the  nation's  scientific  community.  The 
Sc  ientists  and  Engineers  for  Johnson-Humphrey  helped  convince 
the  voters  that  the  Senator  was  a  poor  choice  for  the  presidency.  As 
Garth,  the  publicist  noted,  "By  the  time  we  were  through,  any  guy 
in  Pittsburgh  in  a  T-shirt  with  a  can  of  beer  in  his  hand  knew  that 
the  smartest  people  in  the  country  considered  Goldwater  unfit."* 
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THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN 

THE  POSTERS  FOR  REAGAN-BUSH  1984 

By  Jonathan  Binkley 


It  may  seem  odd,  but  speculation  was  generated — 
largely  by  President  Ronald  Reagan — as  to  his  second 
term  intentions.  Few  people  could  not  imagine,  however, 
that  a  popular  and  successful  President  Reagan  would  not 
run  again  in  1984.  It  would  allow  him  to  finish  those 
things  he  described  as  the  "The  Reagan  Revolution." 

Yet,  in  the  fall  of  1983,  Reagan  played  coy  with  his 
advisors  and  the  public  regarding  his  second  term  1984 
presidential  campaign  intentions.  On  October  20th,  1983, 
U.S.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada  asked  the  President 
for  authorization  in  writing  to  go  ahead  with  a  re-election 
committee.  Reluctantly,  Reagan  gave  the  go-ahead. 

Some  feel  his  reluctance  involved  his  health  and  age,  his 
wife's  reservations,  or  possibly  the  feeling  that  another 
four  years  was  a  "final  lifetime"  for  someone  about  to  be 
73.  The  assassination  attempt  on  the  president  in  March  of 
1981  had  left  also  a  lingering  concern  about  his  personal 
safety — somewhat  of  an  obsessive  one  on  the  part  of  the 
First  Lady,  Nancy  Reagan.  However,  this  was  not  a  new 
"traumatic  event"  in  Reagan's  life.  Attempts  were  made 
on  him  as  Governor  of  California  and  a  scare  as  a 
candidate  in  1975  (when  campaigning  for  the  1976  presi- 
dential nomination).  However,  the  1981  attempt  had  left 
him  with  a  sense  of  mortality,  having  been  wounded  more 
than  press  announcements  indicated.  Later  (1987)  reports 
from  those  closely  involved  confirmed  this.  Yet,  after  only 
a  few  months  in  office,  America's  oldest  elected  President 
could  not  afford  to  look  enfeebled  and  his  advisors  knew 
this.  Keeping  Reagan's  appearance  looking  vigorous  and 
vitally  alive  had  been  an  obsession  with  his  closest 
advisors  and  aides  in  recent  years,  especially  since  early 
1980.  And  for  good  reason.  By  1983  Reagan  had  become 
America's  oldest  serving  president — having  passed 
President  Eisenhower's  71  years  of  age  while  in  office. 

At  Christmas  time  1983,  Reagan  prepared  a  speech 
announcing  his  candidacy,  and  told  his  most  trusted  aides 
of  his  intentions.  With  political  cartoonists  already 
kidding  the  seemingly  sham  suspense  of  the  President 
playing  coy,  President  Reagan  finally  made  a  five  minute 
TV  appearance  January  29th,  1984.  He  stated:  "Our  work 
is  not  finished.  We  must  complete  what  we  began." 
(POSTER  #1,  by  Freedom's  Ring,  Freedom  Indiana.  It's  a 
partial  copy  of  the  1980  "America  Reagan  Country.")  The 
President  also  said  he  wanted  Vice  President  George  Bush 
on  the  ticket  with  him  again. 

During  the  following  months,  President  Reagan  put  in 
a  number  of  media  event  efforts  to  remind  the  public  he 
was  doing  his  job  and  to  show  them  that  he  looked 
properly  presidential.  (POSTER  #2,  Blk/W,  1981  version 
distributed  by  Western  Gallery  of  Alief,  Texas,  artist  Gary 
Giuffre — used  in  some  headquarters  lacking  new  1984 


picture  posters.)  There  would  be  no  contest  in  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  primaries  as  state  after  state  affirmed  the 
President's  popularity  and  incumbency  by  "rubber- 
stamping"  slate  after  slate  of  Reagan  pro-renomination 
delegates.  Adding  further  to  the  President's  desire  to  look 
presidential  was  the  obvious  "bloodletting"  going  on  in 
the  1984  Democratic  Party  primaries. 

On  February  6th,  1984,  Reagan  returned  to  Dixon, 
Illinois — his  hometown.  In  the  offing  was  the  re- 
dedication  of  his  boyhood  home  as  it  looked  in  1920. 
There  was  also  a  homecoming  celebration,  combined  with 
a  73rd  birthday  party,  for  Dixon's  most  famous  son.  Other 
media  events  would  follow,  such  as  his  May  trip  to 
China — that  allowed  Reagan  to  appear  "on  the  job  and 
presidential."  It  was  one  obvious  advantage  of  incum- 
bency for  the  president.  Despite  recent  foreign  affairs 
reverses  in  Lebanon  and  elsewhere  that  could  have  had  an 
adverse  affect  on  his  presidency,  Reagan's  "Irish  Luck"  or 
"Teflon  Presidency"  landed  him  on  his  feet  after  each 
seemingly  negative  event. 

Meanwhile,  helping  Reagan  and  the  Republicans  to 
keep  looking  good  in  the  passing  months  was  the  ongoing 
infighting  on  the  Democratic  side.  Senator  Gary  Hart, 
former  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale  and  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  would  fight  throughout  the  spring  to  the  final 
June  5th  set  of  primaries. 

During  the  primaries,  the  other  half  of  the  Republican 
strategy  was  to  concentrate  on  voter  registration,  es- 
pecially in  conservative  and  known  Republican  areas. 
Hence,  part  of  this  was  the  June  23rd  push  for  early 
registration.  (POSTER  #3,  R&W,  put  out  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Republican  Party,  Victory  Fund  '84.)  There  would 
be  few  other  posters  of  note  in  the  primaries  for  the 
Republicans. 

On  June  6th,  Walter  Mondale  declared  he  had  the 
Democratic  nomination  "locked  up"  (although  former 
senator  Gary  Hart  won  the  big  California  primary  the  day 
before).  By  having  enough  pledges  from  delegates  still 
listed  as  uncommitted,  Mondale  announced  his  total 
exceeded  the  1,967  minimum  votes  needed  for  the  July 
convention  nomination.  Despite  Senator  Hart's  heavy 
primary  victories  and  his  36%  of  the  popular  vote, 
Mondale's  39%  primary  vote  would  result  in  the  eventual 
nomination.  Jackson  would  end  up  with  18%  of  the 
primary  vote,  mainly  in  large  cities  and  the  south. 

On  July  12th,  Walter  Mondale  surprised  the  nation  by 
announcing  his  choice,  from  Elmore,  Minnesota,  of 
Geraldine  Ferraro,  Congresswoman  from  New  York  City, 
as  his  running  mate.  Such  a  daring  move  by  Mondale 
motivated  the  Republicans  to  try  and  counter  this  historic 
first  and  "gamble."  This  "Democratic  appeal"  to  women 
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and  minorities  began  immediately  to  worry  the  Republi- 
cans as  an  emerging  factor  in  the  1 984  election.  It  appeared 
that  the  daring  break  with  195  years  of  political  tradition 
might  help  furnish  a  "winning  edge." 

When  the  Democratic  convention  opened  July  16th  in 
San  Francisco,  it  made  official  the  Hart  loss  and  the 
nominations  of  Mondale  and  Ferraro  (and  the  new  place 
women  had  attained  in  the  Democratic  Party).  Mondale's 
18  month  campaign  for  the  nomination  culminated  on 
July  20th  with  the  nominees'  acceptance  speeches.  The 
nation  waited  to  see  if  Ferraro  would  measure  up  as  a 
vice-presidential  candidate.  Within  a  month,  the  cam- 
paign was  in  disarray,  with  Bert  Lance,  the  campaign 
manager,  quitting  under  a  renewed  cloud  from  previous 
political  and  financial  disclosures  that  had  cost  him  his 
position  in  the  Carter  administration.  Meanwhile,  ques- 
tions about  Ferraro's  husband's  business  practices  and  her 
financial  disclosure  statements  to  the  Congress  added  to 
the  negatives. 

By  the  time  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1984  opened  in  Dallas,  Ferraro  was  in  the  midst  of 
explaining  her  lack  of  knowledge  of  her  husband's 
finances,  and  defending  other  apparent  financial  irregu- 
larities and  misfilings;  it  appeared  that  the  high  point  for 
the  Democratic  ticket  may  have  been  the  night  of  the 
acceptance  speeches.  The  GOP  sensed  the  smell  of  a 
growing  landslide  victory  as  the  convention  turned  into  a 
reunion  and  a  tribute  to  Reagan's  popularity.  (Posters  #4 
8c  5,  full  color,  by  artist  Don  Adair,  commissioned  for  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  #4  was  withdrawn 
when  the  White  House  said  it  violated  protocol  by  having 
the  Vice  President  to  the  left  of  the  President;  #5 — with 
"Grand  Old  Party"  printed  over  the  offending  picture — 
replaced  it,  and  was  sold  at  the  convention.  Poster  #6,  full 
color,  used  only  at  the  convention.  A  square  version  was 
used  in  the  fall  campaign.  Poster  #7,  R/W/B,  official,  used 
at  the  convention  in  floor  demonstrations.  Poster  #8,  B  W, 
This  was  used  in  the  fall  campaign.  Similar  pieces 
featuring  various  ethnic  groups  were  featured  at  the 
convention  and  were  available  at  a  booth  there.  Poster  #9, 
R/W/B,  issued  by  the  Chester  County,  PA  Republican 
Committee,  similar  to  ones  seen  on  the  convention  floor.) 

Reagan  was  renominated  on  August  22nd,  receiving 
2233  votes  of  2235  cast.  The  rules  were  suspended  to  allow 
approval  of  George  Bush  for  the  ticket  without  a  formal 
vote  and  any  possibility  of  a  floor  fight  by  conservative 
factions  seeking  a  more  ideological  VP  choice.  With 
acceptance  speeches  on  August  23rd,  the  Republican 
campaign  was  launched  on  themes  of  prosperity  and 
continued  stability.  It  was  quite  a  scene,  for  it  had  been 
just  20  years  before  that  a  newly  converted  Republican, 
Ronald  Reagan,  had  emerged  at  the  1964  Republican 
National  Convention.  The  celebrity  actor  gave  a  rousing 
and  memorable  nominating  speech  for  a  conservative 
Republican  nominee,  Barry  Goldwater,  that  year  in  San 
Francisco.  It  would  launch  Reagan  into  the  limelight  as  a 
rising  GOP  star.  Two  years  later,  he  would  emerge  as  the 
successful  candidate  for  Governor  of  America's  largest 
state  —  California.  As  equally  remarkable  was  the  fact  that 
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the  20  years  before  1964  had  seen  Reagan  evolve  from 
New  Deal  Democrat  to  conservative  Republican.  The 
20  years  after  1964  would  see  him  go  from  TV  actor  and 
political  neophyte,  to  one  of  the  20th  century's  most 
popular  presidents.  Reagan  would  join  the  ranks,  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John 
Kennedy,  as  one  of  the  great  communicator  presidents 
of  this  century.  Now,  in  1984,  he  was  facing  his  second 
term  with  unprecedented  career  popularity.  (Poster  #10, 
light  blue,  grey,  white,  black,  newsrack  poster  for  the 
Los  Angeles,  CA  Herald  Examiner.) 

By  September  1984,  it  became  evident  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  losing  ground  in  the  polls.  The  early  acclaim 
and  daring  choice  of  U.S.  Representative  Geraldine 
Ferraro  onto  the  ticket  as  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee 
had  lost  the  ticket  its  momentum  by  late  August  1984. 
Her  tax  and  financial  disclosure  problems  added 
"baggage"  to  a  now  weakened  Mondale  ticket.  It  was 
clear  at  this  point  in  the  campaign  that  the  ticket  was  no 
longer  benefitting  from  a  "Ferraro  edge."  Adding  to 
these  troubles  was  that  the  Republicans  at  their  con- 
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vention  had  showcased  prominent  Republican  women 
such  as  U.S.  Treasurer  Katherine  Ortega  and  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Jeanne  Kirkpatrick,  in  an  effort  to  gain  back 
the  support  of  the  women's  vote. 

When  Reagan  travelled  in  the  fall  campaign,  it  was 
mainly  to  areas  guaranteed  to  bring  out  maximum 
support  for  the  "vintage  Reagan. "  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  September  26,  1984  visit  to  Bowling  Green  State 
University  in  Ohio's  conservative  Wood  County  area. 
Highlighting  the  visit  were  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
university  students  who  really  only  knew  two  presi- 
dents, Carter  and  Reagan,  and  their  choice  between  the 
two  was  obvious.  (Poster  #11,  R/W/B,  official  Reagan- 
Bush  poster  for  National  College  Voter  Registration 
Month,  September  1984,  printed  in  Las  Vegas,  NV.) 

Once  more,  as  they  had  been  since  1976, 
debates  were  back  among  the  presidential  nom- 
inees. It  had  taken  16  years  for  presidential 
campaign  debates  to  return  to  use  after  the 
landmark  1960  Nixon  debate  loss.  However, 
since  1976,  they  had  become  a  regular  feature 
again.  Three  were  scheduled  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  1984.  (Poster  #12, 
full  color,  newsrack  poster.) 

The  first  debate  on  October  7  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  had  Reagan  aides  fearing  a  damaging 
stumble.  As  the  incumbent,  Reagan  had  more  to 
lose  than  the  challenger,  Mondale.  Even  a  seem- 
ing tie  might  help  Mondale  look  more  presi- 
dential. The  "Great  Communicator"  arrived  at 
the  debate  over-primed  by  aides  with  statistics 
and  defense  facts  from  his  first-term  record.  Also, 
he  had  a  "record"  to  defend.  His  performance  to 
most  seemed  to  be  stiff,  hesitant,  and  somewhat 
stumbling,  not  at  all  the  smooth  and  masterful 
communicator  of  renown.  His  performance  that  even- 
ing would  raise  once  again  the  age  issue.  When  the 
"public  opinion"  vote  was  in,  Mondale  came  off 
looking  and  sounding  noticeably  better  than  the 
President.  For  the  first  time  in  weeks,  a  glimmer  of  hope 
and  buoyancy  shored  up  the  Mondale  campaign.  A 
Newsweek  magazine  poll  right  after  the  debate  showed 
a  54  to  35%  win  for  Mondale.  (Poster  #13,  full  color, 
Paid  for  by  Reagan-Bush,  a  much  sought  after  classic 
1984  poster.  Poster  #14,  full  color,  issued  by  Sale  Blazers 
of  Philadelphia,  PA.  Sale  Blazers  is  the  successor 
company  to  the  Philadelphia  Badge  Company.) 

On  October  11,  Vice  President  Bush  debated  Demo- 
cratic Vice  Presidential  nominee,  Geraldine  Ferraro,  in 
Philadelphia.  The  conclusion  would  be  somewhat 
moot  and  regarded  by  many  as  a  non-event  draw.  Bush 
had  the  advantage  of  "incumbency  information"  and 
Ferraro  had  her  feistiness  and  the  opportunity  to  show 
that  she  could  keep  up  with  the  "big  boy."  (Poster  #15, 
full  color,  common  but  nice,  Brumfield-Gallagher, 
Inc.,  Nashville,  TN.) 

The  next  day,  on  October  12,  Reagan  took  a  media 
event  "whistlestop  railroad  tour"  along  the  Ohio  route 
that  Harry  Truman  had  taken  in  the  1948  Democratic 
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presidential  campaign.  The  130  mile  swing  on  the 
Heartland  Special  included  stops  in  Dayton,  Sidney, 
Lima,  Ottawa,  Deshler,  and  Perrysburg.  At  the  end  of  the 
train  was  the  armored  train  car,  the  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
built  in  1942  for  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  had 
been  used  extensively  by  President  Truman  during  the 
1948  presidential  campaign.  The  1984  trip  showcased 
Reagan,  local  Republicans  and  nostalgic  political  Ameri- 
cana at  its  best.  The  final  stop,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  featured 
hand-held  torch  lights  and  glow  sticks,  American  flags, 
and  a  massive  crowd  when  the  train  pulled  into  town. 
Beacon  lights  crossed  the  sky  and  signs  were  everywhere, 
as  were  periodic  tumultuous  cheers.  Amid  the  usual 
"conservative  Reagan  line"  were  all  the  right  crowd- 
pleasing  quotes  and  quips,  with  a  few  good  verbal  shots  at 
his  Democratic  opponents.  At  the  close  of  the  rally,  crowds 


sang  a  patriotic  song.  Loud  cheering  followed  with  a 
massive  display  of  fireworks  over  the  rally  site.  (Poster  #16, 
R/ W/B,  appeared  in  the  Perrysburg  Messenger  Journal, 
October  10,  1984.) 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  on  October  21,  Reagan  and 
Mondale  held  their  last  debate  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Reagan's  closest  aides  had  decided  that  for  this  debate  he 
would  not  be  overstuffed  with  facts,  but  rather  he  would  be 
allowed  to  be  "Reagan."  Mondale  came  into  the  debate 
hoping  to  add  further  to  his  momentum  from  the  first 
debate.  Both  pictured  themselves  in  the  debate  as  strong 
peacemakers.  The  Reagan  personality,  however,  was  able 
to  come  through  far  better  than  in  the  first  debate;  Reagan 
was  able  to  wittingly  disarm  the  age  issue  by  answering 
Mondale  that  he  would  not  hold  his  opponent's  "youthful 
inexperience"  against  him.  From  that  point  on,  with  both 
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this  remark  and  the  vintage  Reagan  performance,  the 
negative  age  issue  declined  and  Republican  momentum 
began  to  increase.  A  Newsweek  poll  after  the  second  debate 
showed  a  43  to  40%  rating  in  favor  of  Reagan's  per- 
formance. 

From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  issue 
increasingly  was  how  big  Reagan's  victory  would  be,  and 
how  far  his  coattails  would  carry  other  Republicans  into 
office.  As  it  would  turn  out,  not  far  at  all.  (Poster  #17, 
R/W/BLK,  Curt  Weldon  For  Congress,  Pennsylvania. 
Poster  #18,  full  color,  Curt  Weldon-Reagan,  coattail 
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poster,  Weldon  For  Congress  Committee,  Philadelphia: 
Poster  #19,  full  color,  Indiana  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee; Poster  #20,  R  W/B/BLK,  issued  by  the  Indiana 
Republican  State  Committee;  Poster  #21,  BLK/W/B, 
Marion  County  Republican  Central  Committee,  Ohio; 
Poster  #22,  R  W  B  BLK,  brochure  poster,  two  pages, 
Wayne  County  Republican  Executive  Committee, 
Wooster,  Ohio  area;  Poster  #23,  R/W  B,  official  Reagan- 
Bush  1984,  blue  background;  Poster  #24,  same  as  #23, 
white  background;  Poster  #25,  B  W  official  Reagan-Bush 
yard  sign;  Poster  #26,  R  W  B  yard  sign,  Republican  Party 
of  Wisconsin;  Poster  #27,  R/W/B  yard  sign,  back  side 
printed  in  reverse  colors;  Poster  #28,  yard  sign;  Poster  #29, 
R/W/B  yard  sign,  official  Reagan-Bush.) 

The  U.S.  Senate  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats  after  the  fall  election.  Races  elsewhere  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  any  coattail  effect  of  the  .Reagan 
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landslide  of  nearly  59%  of  the  vote.  Some  of  the  nicest 
posters  with  coattail  tie-ins  to  Reagan  were  the  ones  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  District  #5  race  with  Curt 
VVeldon  and  the  best  of  all  were  the  Indiana  trigate  and 
multigate  posters.  A  number  of  instruction  brochure 
posters  have  appeared  in  recent  years  with  jugate  and 
multigate  pictures  on  them,  such  as  #22  from  Ohio. 
Posters  #23  through  #29  are  the  highly  visual  yard  and 
wall  signs  developed  in  recent  years.  The  test  of  effective- 
ness is  to  be  able  to  fully  read  the  sign  at  35  miles  per  hour 
when  passing  in  a  car.  The  maximum  test  is  to  see  the 
message  a  block  or  more  away  at  any  legal  speed.  Most 
yard  signs  for  presidential  campaigns  meet  this  test  unless 
headquarters  picture  posters  or  telephone  pole  posters  are 
used  as  yard  signs. 

A  cloud  of  impending  defeat  began  to  hang  heavily  over 
the  Democratic  presidential  campaign  of  Walter  Mondale. 
The  race  in  the  fall  of  1984  was  close  only  in  a  handful  of 
states,  such  as  Illinois,  Maryland,  Minnesota  and  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  District  of  Columbia  ceded  early  to  the 
Democrats.  The  last  few  days  had  most  observers  wonder- 
ing if  it  wouldn't  be  a  48  or  50  state  victory  for  the 
Republicans.  Continuing  to  hurt  the  Democrats  was  the 
anti-abortion  issue  (with  Catholic  Ferraro  taking  the 
biggest  brunt  of  it),  her  tax  accounting  and  business 
misdealings  involving  her  husband,  the  obvious  weakness 
at  the  top  of  the  ticket  and  the  fact  that  the  Reagan 
campaign  seemed  to  have  the  initiative  on  the  issues  and 
the  breaks  of  fate. 
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In  the  closing  days,  Mondale  spoke  of  having  made 
history  and  blazed  the  trail  by  bringing  a  woman  onto  the 
ticket,  and  helping  to  insure  more  favorable  consideration 
in  the  future  for  women  for  high  office.  He  believed  that 
history  would  show  that  a  tax  raise  was  needed  as  he  had 
advocated,  and  also  that  the  Reagan  deficits  would  even- 
tually haunt  the  nation  for  years  to  come.  Meanwhile,  the 
Republicans  were  hoping  a  Reagan  landslide  would  help 
in  Congress  and  local  elections.  It  did  not  work  that  way 
and  the  Democrats  would  continue  to  dominate  in  state 
houses  and  local  elections.  On  November  6,  Election  Day, 
the  TV  network  election  maps  would  light  up  almost 
totally  blue  for  Reagan  very  early  in  the  evening.  Mondale 
made  a  gracious  concession  speech  as  well  as  his  apparent 
valedictory  speech  in  public  life.  In  his  victory  speech, 
Reagan  in  Los  Angeles  said,  "It  seems  we  did  this  four 
years  ago.  Let  me  say,  well  you  know,  good  habits  are  hard 
to  break." 

Reagan  would  become  an  electoral  champion  of  sorts 
when  the  results  were  all  in.  He  would  have  received  more 
popular  votes  (53.4  million  to  36.9  million  for  Mondale) 
than  any  other  candidate  in  American  history.  His  525 
electoral  votes  to  13  for  Mondale  would  be  the  most  ever 
collected  by  a  winning  candidate.  Reagan  would  have 
nearly  59%  of  the  vote  to  Mondale's  41%.  More  women, 
55%,  would  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket  than  that  of  the 
Democrats.  A  full  62%  of  males  would  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  Yet,  in  another  way  of  figuring,  there  were  greater 
presidential  electoral  victories  in  American  history  than 
this  one.  FDR's  1936  victory  of  523  electoral  votes  was  a 
larger  percent,  98.5%,  of  the  available  electoral  votes  from 
48  states  than  was  Reagan's  525  from  50  states,  97.6%. 
Presidential  landslide  winners,  LBJ  in  1964  (61.1%), 
Nixon  in  1972  and  Harding  in  1920,  all  had  a  greater 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  than  Reagan's  58.9%.  Reagan 
tied  with  Nixon  (1972),  both  carrying  49  states,  losing  one 
state  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Democrats. 

In  an  event  that  seldom  happens,  January  20,  1985  fell 
on  a  Sunday;  Reagan  took  his  official  second  oath  of  office 
at  the  White  House  on  Sunday  morning.  The  next  day,  the 
public  oath  was  to  be  taken  on  the  West  Front  of  the 
Capitol.  Due  to  the  extreme  cold  and  harsh  wind  factors, 
the  oath-taking  was  transferred  to  inside  the  Capitol 
Rotunda,  and  the  inaugural  parade  was  cancelled.  (Poster 
#30,  beige,  full  color  seal,  used  during  campaign  as  a 
fund-raiser  and  sold  also  for  the  inaugural  event.)  Despite 
the  high  point  of  his  public  career  and  popularity,  a  great 
electoral  victory  and  elaborate  inaugural  plans,  the  real 
message  may  have  been  that  ultimately  the  final  say  in  the 
events  of  mankind  is  still  the  perogative  of  the  Man 
upstairs. 


Blaine  Reeeption, 

August  9,  1888. 
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Organized  1868. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  If  you  know  of  other  Reagan  posters 
not  pictured  here,  or  for  further  information  about  these 
posters,  contact  Jonathan  Binkley,  1786  Bucklew  Drive, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43613. 
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FRANK  CARLSON  of  KANSAS 

A  FORGOTTEN  FAVORITE  SON 

By  Michael  Kelly 


Many  in  the  collecting  field  pride  themselves  on 
knowing  obscure  facts  like  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Harrison's  second  running  mate  and  which  pri- 
maries Harold  Stassen  won  in  1948. 1  thought  that 
I  would  use  this  article  to  highlight  one  of  the 
most  obscure  favorite  sons  in  recent  years;  Frank 
Carlson  of  Kansas.  M.K. 


In  1968  I  attended  the  GOP  National  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach  with  the  exalted  position  of  Honorary 
Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Being  "honorary  assistant" 
anything  doesn't  mean  a  whole  lot,  but  the  post  was 
essentially  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Michigan  delegation 
and  included  a  pass  to  the  convention  hall  for  each  session. 
1 968  featured  a  spirited  battle  between  a  resurgent  Richard 
Nixon  and  a  Nelson  Rockefeller  aware  that  his  chances  for 
the  presidency  were  slipping  away.  The  last  minute  entry 
of  California's  new  governor,  Ronald  Reagan,  added  some 
spice  to  the  convention. 

That  year  there  were  several  "favorite  son"  candidates. 
Some,  like  Michigan's  George  Romney  and  Ohio's  James 
Rhodes,  were  potential  presidents  hoping  for  a  front 
runner  to  collapse.  Others,  like  New  Jersey's  Clifford  Case 
and  Arkansas'  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  were  genuine 
favorite  politicians  so  well  thought  of  by  their  home  states 
that  a  nominating  speech  and  a  few  delegate  votes  were 
considered  appropriate  tributes.  As  is  always  the  case, 
there  were  other  reasons  behind  most  favorite  son  nomina- 
tions; in  1968  Nixon  was  far  ahead  of  the  competition  and 
acknowledged  to  be  close  to  a  first  ballot  victory.  Every 
delegate  vote  tied  up  for  Rhodes,  Case  or  whoever  was  a 
vote  that  wouldn't  put  Nixon  over  the  top.  That  is  why 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  brother  was  Arkansas'  favorite  son — 
the  conservative  Republicans  in  Arkansas  refused  to  vote 
for  liberal  Nelson,  but  could  justify  a  compliment  to 
Winthrop. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  Frank  Carlson.  In  1968  the 
Kansas  GOP,  like  many  states,  preferred  not  to  have  a 
bruising  Nixon-Rockefeller-Reagan  battle  upset  their 
state  organization.  Their  solution  was  a  time  honored  one; 
cast  Kansas'  votes  for  a  favorite  son  on  the  first  ballot.  The 
candidate  was  obvious;  Frank  Carlson. 

Frank  Carlson  was  the  senior  senator  from  Kansas  in 
1 968.  He  was  completing  his  third  term  as  senator  and  had 
announced  that  he  would  retire  that  year.  Few  politicians 
anywhere  have  had  careers  to  match  Carlson.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  state  House  of  Representatives  in  1928,  the 
first  of  thirteen  successful  campaigns.  Carlson  faced  the 
voters  thirteen  times  and  won  every  time.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  state  legislature,  six  terms  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  two  terms  as  governor  and  three  terms  as  U.S. 
Senator.  He  was  the  epitome  of  a  grassroots  politician  who 
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never  lost  his  touch  with  his  people.  A  farmer  by 
profession,  he  maintained  an  unassuming  manner 
throughout  his  political  career.  He  was  the  only  Kansas 
politician  to  have  served  as  congressman,  governor  and 
senator. 

The  Carlson-for-President  campaign  was  as  low  key  as 
the  man  himself.  He  was  supported  by  his  whole  delega- 
tion, which  took  to  the  floor  with  gusto  when  his  name 
was  placed  in  nomination,  unlike  many  of  1968's  favorite 
sons  who  were  embarrassed  by  delegation  splits.  The 
Carlson-for-President  demonstration  had  no  signs  or 
buttons,  but  it  did  feature  large  balloons  with  the  brown- 
and-gold  Kansas  sunflowers  made  famous  by  Alf  Landon. 
In  the  center  of  the  balloons  was  the  legend:  "CARLSON  - 
KANSAS  FAVORITE  SON  '68".  The  Kansas  delegation 
put  hundreds  of  the  helium  filled  balloons  together  into  a 
giant  bouquet  which  they  carried  around  the  floor.  Other 
delegations  looked  on  Kansas'  actions  with  good  humor 
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and  respect,  particularly  since  the  Carlson  supporters 
didn't  drag  out  their  demonstration  beyond  a  few  minutes. 
I  managed  to  squeeze  my  way  over  to  the  area  and  obtain 
two  Carlson-for-President  balloons.  They  remain  the  only 
remnants  of  this  tiny  piece  of  the  panorama  of  the 
presidency  I  have  ever  seen. 

After  retiring  from  the  Senate,  Carlson  did  not  remain 
in  Washington  like  most  former  lawmakers.  He  returned 
to  his  farm  in  Kansas  and  could  often  be  seen  driving  his 
tractor  or  bailing  hay  out  in  the  field.  Frank  Carlson  died 
on  May  30,  1987.  All  through  Kansas,  flags  flew  at  half 
mast  for  a  man  Alf  Landon  praised  as  "an  outstanding 
Kansan"  and  Bob  Dole  called  "a  giant  in  Kansas  politics." 
In  the  many  articles  that  appeared  throughout  the  nation, 
none  mentioned  that  Frank  Carlson  stands  in  the  ranks  of 
presidential  hopefuls.  Always  an  unassuming  man, 
Carlson  may  rank  as  one  of  the  most  obscure  presidential 
candidates  of  recent  years.* 


AMERICAN  PARTY  TICKET. 


FOR  PRESIDENT, 

JAMES  B.  WALZEE  of  Illinois. 

FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

DONALD  KIEEPATEICK,  of  New  York. 
FOR  ELECTORS: 


1st  •  District,  0.  Brooks, 

2nd  "  Isaac  Stearns, 

3rd  John  N.  Brown, 

4th  "  Jas  M.  Currier, 

5th  "  Joseph  Sweetzer, 

6th  "  J.G.Smith, 

,'th  "  Daniel  F.  Pratt, 

8th  "  J.  Leadbetter, 

9th  "  Henry  M.  Tower, 

10th  "  Nelson  Smith, 

11th  "  N.  S.  Dickenson. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Periodically,  we  publish  personal 
comments  by  people  who  lived  through  interesting 
moments  in  political  history.  In  this  article,  Charles 
Robinson  shares  his  thoughts  about  an  early  LBJ 
campaign.  Charlie  also  prov  ided  the  letter  printed  on  the 
opposite  page.  Reading  this  short  note  reminds  one  of 


getting  on  and  off  an  elevator  in  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  conversation  between  other  riders.  What 
was  said  before  and  after  the  segment  you  overheard 
can  only  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

—RAF 


APIC  ORIGINAL  SOURCES 

LYNDON,  LADY  BIRD  AND  W.  LEE 

THE  1941  SENATE  CAMPAIGN 

By  Charles  Robinson 


Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  first  appeared  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene  in  1931  as  Secretary  to  R.  M.  Kleberg,  owner  of 
the  vast  King  Ranch  in  Texas,  who  had  just  been  elected 
Representative  from  the  14th  Congressional  District.  An 
unpublished  letter  Lyndon  wrote  in  1933  as  Secretary 
appears  with  this  article. 

While  attending  the  University  of  Texas,  the  future  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson  worked  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  college 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Texan.  And  it  was  probably  in  that 
capacity  that  she  showed  up  the  following  summer  at 
Kleberg's  Texas  office  and  met  the  young  LBJ.  Smitten  by 
the  charming  Lady  Bird,  it  took  Lyndon  less  than  3 
months  to  propose  to  her.  And  by  November  17,  1934,  the 
pair  were  married  and  on  their  way  to  Washington. 

Lyndon  later  lost  his  job  as  congressional  secretary,  and 
times  were  tough  for  him  and  his  wife.  But  in  1937  with 
the  help  of  $10,000  that  Lady  Bird  borrowed  from  her 
father  (a  general  store  owner  in  Karnack,  Texas),  Lyndon 
ran  for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  elected  by  a 
narrow  margin. 

Thus  began  LBJ's  long  career  that  eventually  stretched 
all  the  way  to  the  White  House.  And  a  career  that  was 
marred  by  only  one  defeat.  That  was  a  humiliating  defeat 
dealt  by  a  shrewd  flour  salesman  with  old  country-boy 
talk,  a  Hillbilly  band,  and  a  daily  noon  radio  program  that 
kept  a  majority  of  the  Texas  farm  population  glued  to 
their  radio  sets— including  the  author  of  this  article.  And 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  decided  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1941 ,  so  did  the  flour  salesman,  W.  Lee  O'Daniel,  better 
known  to  his  radio  audience  as  "Pass  the  Biscuits, 
Pappy!"  Backed  by  his  vast  audience,  and  an  untouchable 
platform  of  The  Ten  Commandments,  The  Golden  Rule, 
and  the  "Preservation  of  Democracy,"  old  Pappy  swept 
into  that  Senate  office,  defeating  29  candidates  along  the 
way,  including  Congressmen  Martin  Dies  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  well.  One  can  only  imagine  what  LBJ  had  to 
say  about  that  unexpected  turn  of  events. 


For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  1941  race,  read 
Robert  Piatt's  excellent  article  "FDR  and  LBJ"  in  the 
Spring/Summer  1983  Keynoter.* 


W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

The  "Common  Cltlxen's"  Candidate  For 

United  States  Senator 

When  elected  United  SUtee  Senator  from 
Tfim  I  (hell  continue  to  honestly  end  faith- 
ful^ perform  my  Official  duties  with 
fairness  to  all  and  special  farors  to  none. 
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R.   M.   KLEBERG  LYNDON  B.JOHNSON 

GENE  LATIMER 

Congrcfiffii  of  Hje  fflmteb  Stated 

$ou3e  of  ftepretfentatibea 

Klasfjfrigton,  3B.C.  511  Uod.-Prof.  Bide., 
Corpus  Christ! ,  Texas, 
Joptember   6,  1^3J. 

Kir.   Blaine  Hollinon,    Jr.  , 
Crop  Production  Loan  Office, 
Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Y/ashington,    D.  C. 


Dear  Blaine: 

I  appreciate  your  note  with  reference  to 
the  Texas  Club  chock  matter  and   trust  "the  Incomei  Tax 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  will   stay  off  my 
neck,  at   least   until   I  can  return   to  I/ashing  ton. 


